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WILLIAM MORRIS AND THE KELMSCOTT PRESS. 
NO. II—BY W. I. WAY. 
R. WALKER CRANE, in rushing to the defence 
of Mr. Morris, says that the indentation of the 
type, which shows through the paper in some of the 


volumes, is ‘‘considered a characteristic charm of the | 


Kelmscott books.’’ One is at a loss to know why what 
has always been considered an objectionable feature of 
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printing should now be considered a ‘‘charm.’’ There | 
| is intended to arouse : 


‘ 


seems to be no harm in Mr. Morris ‘‘amusing’’ him- 
self, even at our expense, but next to Mr. Crane he 
should be the last person to deny us the privilege of 
criticising his work since he is not loath to criticise 
and condemn the work of others who have made print- 
ing their life business. 
esthetic person to set himself up as an authority and 
declare his infallibility, but in the case of Mr. Morris 


he is anxious to please, and if someone can show him | 
| 


where improvement may be made in the Kelmscott 
Press work he will not be slow to take advantage of it. 
It is a glorious thing for printing that artists should be 
turning their attention to the designing of type. ‘‘ In 
the old days,’’ Mr. Kegan Paul tells us, ‘‘ each type- 
founder was desirous of getting designs for his letters 
from men of real artistic feeling ; nor did these disdain 
to design a comma any more than they would scorn to 
make a beautiful leaf or flower in a picture devoted to 
saints or historical personages.’’ It takes a man with 
some ‘‘ real artistic feeling’’ to fully apprehend one of 
Mr. Morris’ books on first inspection. The mere 
novice will say it is not easy to read, that the page 
is too black, that he doesn’t like these ‘‘ new-fangled 
notions,’’ but the ‘‘ golden type’’ possesses certain 
beauties which recommend it instantly to the ‘‘ man 
of feeling.’’ And when the eye becomes a little accus- 
tomed to a page of Mr. Morris’ type, a page of ordi- 
nary typography pales into artistic insignificance. The 
‘‘Shakespeare’s Poems’’ is an especially lovely book, 
the quaint typography and the original spelling com- 
bining most appropriately. Yet one can hardly claim 
this appropriateness for the page from ‘‘ John Ball,’’ 
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It is all very well for the | 
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reproduced in this issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Mr. Morris’ language is archaic, or at least it is ‘‘an 
English which is elderly,’’ but at the same time it 
must be a little offensive to those who are privileged to 
read it only in its florid dress. If it were a cheap 
pamphlet for circulation among working people who 
might be pleased with Mr. Morris’ socialistic doctrine 
it would not all appear so incongruous. Here is a note 
from ‘‘ John Ball,’’ made impressive by rubrication, 
which is lost to those very persons whose sympathies it 


Forestaller, one who buys up goods when they are cheap, 
and so raises the price for his own benefit ; forestalls the due 
and real demand. Regrater, one who both buys and sells in 
the same market, or within five miles thereof; buys, say, a ton 
of cheese at Io A.M. and sells it at 5 P.M. a penny a pound 
dearer without moving from his chair. The word ‘‘ monopolist ”’ 
will cover both species of thief. 

But perhaps the author feels that the only way in 
which he can administer his pills to those who do not 
like them is to make them sugar-coated. And in this 
way his medicine can do but little harm.* The noble 
lord and the bibliomaniac who buy books because 
their editions are limited may or may not read the 
Kelmscott books, but it would be better for art if 
these books could have a more extended circulation 
among those who could better appreciate their many 
beauties and turn them to more practical account. 
Many book-lovers and even book-fanciers have not 
even heard of the Kelmscott books, yet the press has 
been running for two years and the early issues have 
doubled, and, in several instances, trebled in price. 
All this gossip has little to do with the advancement 
of the arts pertaining to bookmaking, to be sure, but 
it may not be wholly devoid of interest to the casual 
reader, whose attention we desire to direct not so much 
to Mr. Morris’ socialism, which has ‘‘ always been as 
feeble in practice as it is violent in theory,’’ as to his 
enterprise and daring in producing something novel 
and artistic where innovation is a crying necessity. 

Like his illustrious predecessors, he is calling to 


* There is a ‘“‘ John Ball” in a 50-cent dress, which may be had of any 
bookstore. 
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his aid brother artists, and we are now promised a 
reprint of his ‘‘ Glittering Plain,’’ with twenty-three 
woodcuts designed by Walter Crane ; and the works of 
Chaucer with about sixty designs by Burne-Jones. 
These are pretentious books, but aside from their illus- 
trative features it is doubtful if they will surpass in 
beauty of typography the works hitherto printed while 
the type was new and fresh. The size of the Chaucer 
must be somewhat against it, as was ‘the case with the 
reprint of Caxton’s ‘‘Golden Legend’’ in three large 
volumes, a book which some inexperienced persons 
bought as an investment who now wish they had not. 
Fashion is a fickle dame, and one hundred years hence 
she may look askance at the Kelmscott Books, as she 
now does at the productions of Lee Priory Press. 
Beautiful as these latter are, and the editions never 
exceeded one hundred copies, they are often offered in 
old book stores at prices which must cause the shade 
of the sensitive Sir Edgerton Bridges many a pang. 
‘The crowning glory of the nineteenth century ’’ may 
be forgotten in something more startling in the twen- 
tieth. Let us hope that Mr. Morris’ golden types may 
meet a better fate than those which tradition says 
Hogarth designed for Baskerville, ‘‘the last English 
types of originality or beauty,’’ as Mr. Kegan Paul 
calls them in his paper already referred to. For the 
best types now in general use in bookmaking, Mr. 
Paul believes we will have to go to France, as the 
French and not the English are the true descendants 
of Baskerville. Since the Baskerville types were sold 
to France in 1775, this is not unlikely. 

Too much attention cannot be paid to details in the 
making of beautiful books. Since the machine for 
making paper was first successfully used in 1803, we 
have had too much of the cheap machine-made article, 
and now that people are educated to cheapness they 
cannot understand why they should squander money 
for books printed on paper made as they prefer their 
whisky made, dy hand. In Holland, paper is still 
made at the Van Gelder mills in the same forms that 
have been in use for two hundred years. But the 
hand-made varieties of paper are produced in all 
civilized countries, even in America. The L. L,. 
Brown Paper Company made the paper used by the De 
Vinne Press for the Grolier Club’s edition of the 
‘“Philobiblon,’’ and Mr. De Vinne pronounced it one 
‘of the best he had ever used. But it is costly, even too 
much so for the ordinary publications of the Grolier 
Club, and in consequence of this many of the publica- 
tions are printed on Van Gelder paper especially 
imported. When more linen and less cotton and 
calico was worn linen rag was cheaper, and it is only a 
few years ago that papermakers, like railway builders, 
learned to use clay for ballast. But many things besides 
paper are neglected, and all the attention attracted to 
the subject of fine bookwork by Mr. William Morris and 
his critics must bring about an improvement on the 
part of the publishers, and a greater intelligence and 
appreciation on the part of book buyers generally. 
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THE PRINTING OFFICE SALESMAN. 
BY H. A. BLODGETT. 

PON the ability of this important functionary rests 
heavily the welfare of the printing office. No 
matter how well and economically the mechanical 
departments are managed, little difference how capable 
the bookkeeper, if the man who sits at the order desk, 
takes the orders and makes the prices does not thor- 
oughly understand his business, the balance sheet is 
not likely to have a soothing effect upon the proprietor. 

I believe that the most efficient salesman in this 
line of business is not necessarily one who has worked 
at the trade in some capacity. A bright young man, 
by daily intercourse with the composing room, the 
pressroom and the bindery, and by thoughtfully read- 
ing the trade literature can learn not only how work 
should be done, but how much it costs to doit. He 
can learn it better in this manner than he could by 
pursuing the mechanical parts of the business, for he 
could work as a compositor, or even as a foreman, for 
years and never acquire knowledge of the cost of stock, 
of material, of doing business, or even the value of his 
own labor. 

With knowledge of the business learned from care- 
ful observation and thoughtful application, the most 
important thing for the printing office salesman to be 
familiar with is the ‘‘ market.’’ He should not only 
know how to make an estimate on a job with a reason- 
able profit, but when he has his figures made he should 
know from the nature of the job whether it will bring 
more or whether a bid on the basis of his figure would 
be likely to lose the job. This knowledge can only be 
acquired by making estimates daily in competition 
with others, and noting the results. 

The man at the order desk in a busy printing office 
has opportunities to make personal friends who will 
be of great value to the office. Most of the printing 
for large corporations is ordered by one person who 
makes it his special charge, and who by daily visits to 
the printing office can be ‘‘ cultivated’’ judiciously by 
the order man. In doing this great care should be 
exercised, for a little familiarity may disgust and drive 
away one whom by proper treatment could be made a 
profitable customer. The way in which an acquaint- 
ance may be pushed depends altogether upon the dis- 
position of the customer, and advances that would be 
agreeable to some would be repulsive to others. 

The printing office salesman, in his intercourse 
with the trade; imparts to the public in a great meas- 
ure the impressions that the outside world has of that 
office. His manner of meeting his customers and 
making estimates inspires confidence or lessens confi- 
dence, as the case may be. If in estimating he seems 
to take great pains to avoid errors, and when he arrives 
at his conclusion makes the quotation unhesitatingly 
and confidently, and withstands successfully efforts to 
be ‘‘ jewed’’ down, and at the same time has the keen 
perception to enable him to size up the situation and 
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make his quotation accordingly, he is a successful 
salesman, and more popular with the trade than the 
one who will give in to the first opposition on the part 
of the customer, and begin to make concessions almost 
before he is asked. 

I have known a man, well up in the business, when 
asked for an estimate on a certain job from several 
pages of manuscript, to cock his head on one side, 
knowingly squint at the copy with one eye half closed, 
and disdaining the use of pencil, hazard a ‘‘snap”’ 
bid, probably thinking the while that he was impress- 
ing the customer with the idea that he was an expert. 
Any fool can make an ‘‘estimate’’ in this manner, 
but a true expert will go into the matter intelligently 
and be able to back up his bid with unimpeachable 
figures. j 

A good memory is of the utmost importance to the 
salesman. It is embarrasing indeed to be unable to 
recall a customer that calls in the afternoon for a proof 
ona job he left in the morning ; on the other hand it 
helps one greatly if he can instantly greet by name the 
customer whom he has not seen for months; and have 
at command the details of former transactions with 
him. A retentive memory is also of great service in 
settling the disputes which are bound to arise. 

Self-assurance is an important factor in the make- 
up of the printing office salesman. People that buy 
printing generally have to charge it to -‘‘ General 
Expense,’ and there is a great disposition to 
‘“squeeze’’ down the printing bills, and many are the 
methods taken by the public. A very familiar one to 
the salesman is the ‘‘ little game of bluff.’’ ‘‘ You are 
out of sight!’’ says Mr. Bluff. ‘‘I can get it done 
for half that figure.’’ Yet he seems to linger, and 
something whispers to the salesman that ‘‘ he knows 
better,’’ and a bold front and a persuasive manner will 
usually carry off the honors. 

The printing office salesman, if he is a good one, 
whether he is proprietor or hired servant, has in his 
hands the building of the business. The friends that 
he makes and the business that he controls determine 
in a large measure the success of the business. The 
good salesman is a scarce article and can always com- 
mand a good position. 
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A BUSINESS [AGNET. 
BY F. W. THOMAS. 

HE most substantial business is that held by the 

power of one’s personal acquaintance, backed by 
a spotless reputation for square dealing. Acquaintance 
is the magnet which controls patronage in scores of 
unseen ways. Particularly is this true in regard to 
printing. Show windows filled with novel displays of 
goods, special sales and other devices for catching the 
passing purchaser form little part of the printer’s 
means of obtaining business. There is a certain 


amount of trade which may be called transient — the 
patronage of people who only get two or three jobs in 





a year. Such trade as this may be reached by miscel- 
laneous advertising, but the fact that printers are 
seldom such extensive advertisers that their names 
become household words makes it more than probable 
that when some person unaccustomed to ordering 
printing and unfamiliar with the various houses wants 
printing, they will ask some friend where to go. Now, 
a personal acquaintance with that friend will be the 
surest and most satisfactory means of turning that order 
to you. Surest, because a man will go several blocks 
out of his way to patronize a friend of his friend. 
Most satisfactory, because when that man comes to you 
he is already predisposed in your favor, and having 
confidence in you, dealing with him will be rendered 
much pleasanter. 

Nearly every man can influence the placing of more 
or less orders for printing. A good word spoken by 
someone else is often more fetching than personal 
solicitation on your own part. Many orders are 
received by mail and telephone. These are all con- 
trolled by the unseen force of acquaintance. New 
concerns are continually being started, and old con- 
cerns occasionally become dissatisfied with their present 
printer. In these events, the recommendation of some 
mutual friend is a strong magnet for attracting the 
business which is uncertain just where to go. 

Now, it is a well-known fact in electricity that a 
bar of iron is a magnet only when surrounded by the 
coils of an electric current. Remove the current and 
the magnet soon loses its tendency to attract. In the 
same manner the influence of friends and acquaint- 
ances soon becomes passive without encouragement. 
Active influence is what you want; friends who will 
go out of their way to do you a favor. 

There is a knack in the making of friends. One of 
the best rules to begin with is, never to make an 
enemy. It’s the jolly, good-natured man, hail-fellow- 
well-met everywhere, the man who always has time 
for a pleasant bow, hearty greeting or to tell you the 
latest ‘‘ best story.’’ It’s the generous, wholesouled 
individual, always doing favors for other people, who 
has them showered on himself. The chap who belongs 
to several societies and clubs, and stands well with the 
boys. ‘These are the ones who are popular, and whose 
personal acquaintance goes for something. Their 
friends are active friends. 

Now, brother printers, make it a point to become 
just such a fellow yourself. Money spent making 
friends is better than advertising. The ‘‘ad’’ van- 
ishes with the day. The friend is a fixture, if you 
treat him right. Andon that point I wish to dwell 
for just a moment. 

It is far cheaper to keep a customer than to make one. 
John Wanamaker says it costs $10 to make a customer. 
You certainly cannot afford to lose one on account of 
some difference involving less than that amount. With 
the most successful firms, when any cause for com- 
plaint arises the question is not what have they got 
to do or what they will do, but ‘‘ What will make it 
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satisfactory ?’’ Such a business policy persisted in for 
years secures a business which is permanent. 

When you are first introduced to a man, don’t hand 
him your business card and solicit his business. 
Make him your friend first. Business relations will 
follow naturally. The best trade is seldom obtainable 
through direct solicitation. It comes of relations 
brought about by confidences established through a 
personal acquaintance. When you have made a friend 
do all you can for him ; never forget to make personal 
mention of such favors as he may do for you. If he 
sends you a customer once, and you never mention it, 
he may do so again but chances are against it. There 
is a tendency to forget such little things, and to guard 
against this I use in ‘my own business a little blank 
acknowledging such favors. It shows that the friend’s 
recommendation has come to my notice, and has been 
appreciated, and induces a repetition of the favor. 

Make the most of personal acquaintance. It is a 
powerfully attractive business magnet. 
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AMERICAN TYPOGRAPHICAL MAKE-READY. 
NO. IV.—BY WILLIAM J. KELLY. 
ONTINUING my remarks on ‘‘ methods of 
applying underlays,’’ let me state that while 
underlaying is an absolute necessity to the accomplish- 
ment of good printing, yet it can be largely overdone 
and is often misplaced. Indeed, I am not aware of 
any other preliminary step so important at the outset 
as that of skillful underlaying ; and it is because of 
this fact that I wish to hold my reader’s attention a 
little farther. 


UNDERLAYING SMALL AND LARGE SECTIONS. 


That small sections, pages, etc., in a form require 
lighter treatment than do those of a larger character is 
undeniable ; but they must be built up to standard 
type-height in all cases. 

What is meant by lighter treatment is that it is 
easier to secure proper results with one and the same 
thickness of paper underlay on a small plate than it 
would be by placing the same degree of underlay 
under a much larger one, for this reason; the small 
page yields more easily to the slight additional build- 
ing up, because of the open margins around it, and the 
ease with which the rollers can cover it with ink and 
the impression be taken therefrom. In other words, 
where one thickness of paper will suffice under a small 
page, it will often require two similar thicknesses of 
paper under a much larger page to force up inequali- 
ties, although to appearances, from a printed impres- 
sion, one thickness would do for both. 

This is an error many pressmen fall into, and 
wonder why they make so great a miscalculation of 
optical sameness. Moral: a small lever will raise a 
small object or weight, while it takes a more powerful 
fulcrum and lever to raise a larger one. In this con- 


nection let me add that I have found two classes of 








pressmen—I mean skillful workmen — who really 
work from different standpoints, which I here class as 
the timid or over-careful ones, and the bold, quick-act- 
ing ones. The former, ever apprehensive of putting 
on a sheet too much, however often they may have to 
raise the form to add another sheet, and the latter, who 
take risks and put on an effective thick underlay 
rather than waste time in numerous annoying ‘‘ form 
lifts.’’ Of course repeated practical tests have made 
this class dogmatic in their methods, but they are more 
frequently right than wrong. 

Different thicknesses of plates will also necessitate 
different treatment, in so far as equivalent of underlay 
is concerned : because a thin plate will more readily 
yield and assume a correct height than a thicker one ; 
not that the uniform underlay will not raise each plate 
equally high, but that the thicker one will not respond 
to the rolling and impression as fully as the other. 
This, of course, alludes mainly to plates mounted on 
wood bases ; in some cases the application will serve 
those on metal. 

Thus far I have spoken of underlaying in so far as 
it applies to building up surfaces to height-to-paper in 
the general way, so that an even surface may be pre- 
sented to the form rollers, the tympan and the prepared 
overlay. Yet there is still another important merit in 
the underlay, because it can be made subservient to the 
overlay by adding to or reducing the solids through 
upward pressure from the bottom of the plate. Indeed, 
the writer has demonstrated the correctness of this 
method to. such a degree as to often abandon the over- 
lay on a number of varieties of work, relying almost 
solely on a strongly made and cut-out underlay. Of 
course, this procedure is not set down as a rule to be 
followed where fine illustrated work is desired; the 
statement is merely made to direct attention to the 
great possibilities of 

THE CUT-OUT UNDERLAY. 

In making an underlay of this kind the reader 
must first square up the plate to even height with the 
balance of the form; then proceed, if the illustration 
is one with strong or medium solids or much high 
lights, to cut out entirely the high lights and the 
grayer portions of the medium solids, grading the tones 
by scraping or cutting away in a slanting fashion such 
portions as are too strong or which will have a ten- 
dency to rob the full solids of their proper strength. 
On the same sheet add another thickness to these 
solids where the field is wide or extra strength is 
demanded. Such an underlay, carefully registered 
on to the bottom of the plate, will be found harmon- 
iously responsive to the properly made overlay. 

Right here let me caution the pressman not to go 
about making up a cut-out underlay such as I have 
just described without first studying out the actual 
requirements of the plate under treatment, for there 
are plates which are as different in their leading 
peculiarities as are Nature’s faces. Not alone should 
this fact be kept in view, but also the danger that in 
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adhering to a given rule he may so build up his 
underlay as to produce a rocking motion to the plate 
and thereby destroy the very object sought. 

Where the character of a plate is such as to require 
a strongly built-up underlay at extreme ends, whereby 
one or two sides form an angle and have a rocking 
tendency, it is wise to apply only a light underlay and 
look to the overlay to produce the desired result. 

In preparing a cut-out underlay for an illustration 
of average size, I endeavor to regulate the different 
thickness of paper so that the very light portions and 
outer edges of the plate may be minimized. By doing 
this the gradations become more tractable and har- 
monious under a strongly made overlay, besides secur- 
ing an even and well defined foreground and a softer 
outline on the edges. 

Underlays should not extend beyond the bottom of 
the plate ; nor should they be cut full size, unless the 
necessities of the subject require this. It is better to 
taper off the outer edges of an underlay than to leave 
them terminate abruptly ; always keep in mind this 
fact, a moving roller is kinder in its contact with an 
inclined body than if run against a sudden one, 
whereby its face is jammed against the object and, as 
a natural result, filling up ensues. 

Much more might be added to this paper regarding 
methods of underlaying, but enough has been said to 
show its primary importance from various standpoints 
of practicability. 


(To be continued.) 
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ENCOURAGEIMENT OF HONEST ENDEAVOR IN 
NEWSPAPER WORK. 


BY A COUNTRY EDITOR. 

N experience of fifteen years in newspaper work, 
during ten of which I have been a newspaper 
owner, has taught me that communities, like republics, 
are ungrateful... Rewards for honest effort to benefit 
the community by showing up the thieving procliv- 
ities of a corporation or individual which is taking 
advantage of the people, are very slow in putting in an 
appearance. Farmers, who with one breath will 
applaud you for self-denying efforts that you are put- 
ting forth to aid them, and to show up abuses under 
which they suffer, will, with the other breath, say that 
you are doing it all for political effect. Experience 
seems to teach that the dear public likes to be hum- 
bugged, and I am getting to believe that the thing to 
do is to try to make the people believe that you are 
working for their interests, but at the same time look 
out for yourself. People come to me and tell me that 
the two great beneficent influences of this age are the 
press and the pulpit, and that the two should work 
hand in hand to promote morality, to show up evil 
wherever it occurs, and denounce the corporations and 
other institutions that are getting more than their share 
of the public wealth. But I have got nowadays to 
learn that the best way for me to secure enough of the 
good things of this life to support my family in comfort, 





and to pay my employés, typefounders and paper 
dealers, is to advise the people who want me to rake 
chestnuts out of the fire, to themselves go and hire a 
hall. I tell them that they are able to reach the public 
with their tongue as I am able to reach them with my 
newspaper. Or I suggest to them that they should 
write a letter to the newspaper and sign their names. 
But no—that would hurt their business. They think 
little and care less about the way my business will be 
hurt. 
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ELBOW-ROOM IN THE PRINTING OFFICE. 

BY F. J. HURLBUT. 

HE reduction of the cost of producing a given job 

of printing has not yet been brought to its lowest 
terms. It may be said that this will never be accom- 
plished so long as improvements in labor-saving appli- 
ances and machinery are constantly multiplying, but 
the proposition is still correct with regard to the facili- 
ties afforded in this day and age. Economy in a print- 
ing office has only its foundation.laid in the judicious 
selection and purchase of the plant. The building 
process goes on constantly, and the structure is never 
finished. After a printing outfit is secured there are 
but two general elements of outlay, namely, labor and 
stock. Even the latter is secondary in importance. 
The stock buyer for a printing office occupies a much 
less responsible position than the one who controls the 
labor, though he is often better paid for his services. 
Paper stock has no fairy margin of profit on which to 
juggle with prices, and the patron usually indicates the 
character of stock he desires, so there is not a great’ 
deal of discretion left for the buyer. The keen, persis- 
tent, intelligent economy of the establishment is most 
effectively applied in the department where skilled 
labor is either eating away the financial vitals of the 
concern, or, under good management, is supplementing 
the economy of the business office by systems and 
methods which are calculated to produce the largest 
results of the best quality at the least outlay. This 
calculation is where the business experience of the pro- 
prietor may be profitably utilized. 

The workrooms should not be crowded, but should 
be equipped for economical operation. Compositors in 
each other’s way, pressrooms crowded with stock and 
machinery, reduce the capacity of the force, and this 
loss is so insidious, being distributed over so many 
processes, that it is difficult to arrest except by heroic 
measures of a radical and general nature. In locating, 
the printer frequently congratulates himself on saving 
a few thousand dollars yearly in rental by the selection 
of his quarters. ‘The sum is appreciable, and sounds 
large. He may, however, have so crowded his 


machinery and labor that the gain is more than lost 
annually, and the loss is not appreciable, because it is 
here a little and there a little, in numberless ways. It 
is only when he figures up his year’s business that the 
loss is discovered, and even then it cannot always be 
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located. ‘The most prosperous and successful printers 
in Chicago, those who have made great strides in 
the last fifteen years, will be found to have com- 
posing rooms and pressrooms where elbow-room and 
good order are prominent features, or else they have 
just arrived at the crowded condition where more 
space has become a recognized necessity and are seek- 
ing to obtain it. 

Piles of stock in the pressroom occupy space too 
valuable for them. ‘Tiers of drying racks in their 
places would be much more profitable, and would fre- 
quently be the means of saving expensive stock ruined 
by offsetting because in the hurry the pressman took 
chances and stacked it up before it was dry. Some 
portion of the pressroom, or another room entirely, 
should be given over to printed and unprinted stock. 
The presses should not be crowded together. It may 
be urged against this proposition that rents are high 
and space is valuable, which is true, but nothing is so 
valuable as time. ‘There is also a mean between over- 
crowding and lavish space which is the high point of 
economy in this regard, but the latter error is the least 
dangerous of the two, and is also the least frequent. 

Behind the delivery tables of the machines there 
should be a row of tables on which to lay paper tem- 
porarily, to examine sheets, and for various other pur- 
poses. These are particularly necessary when fine 
work, which requires constant watching, is done, as 
the sheets must be frequently examined, which cannot 
be done without spoiling unless there are convenient 
places for laying them out. 

There should be ample room for washing and stor- 
ing rollers, places for storing ink in cans or kegs, dry- 
ing racks for both cylinder and job presses, and table 
room for straightening sheets. It may be said, inci- 
dentally, that sheet-straighteners are now generally 
used in the larger printing offices, and would be quite 
as economical in the smaller ones. Every cylinder 
press should have one. ‘They save time, and, what 
is quite important, the inevitable spoilage of many 
sheets in the handling when they are being straight- 
ened in the old way. 

Elbow-room for compositors is perhaps more impor- 
tant still. There are now so many varieties of case 
stands, frames and cabinets, designed with a view to 
economize space and prevent interference of the work- 
men with each other’s labors, that no excuse except 
ignorance of what the market affords can be given 
for crowding the composing room. 

Various methods of equipping the room are adopted. 
These depend on its shape, the manner in which the 
light is secured, the general character of the work to 
be turned out, etc. Where it is necessary to use great 
economy in the room, it is customary to have the com- 
positors’ stands filled with job cases, and to pull them 
out from the back, leaving the compositor of straight 
matter undisturbed while the job printer is setting his 
display lines. Cabinets are now so cheap that they 
furnish really the most economical storage for job letter, 





when the increased longevity of the type by reason of 
its protection from dust and grit is considered. 

In addition to ample stone room, more attention 
than is usual should be given to storage for sorts, dead 
and live matter, extra material, etc. Provision for this 
purpose should be substantial and permanent. ‘There 
is seldom sufficient ‘‘ board-room’’ for standing matter. 
There are usually a few badly adjusted and badly 
cracked boards under the imposing stones, and these 
are in many cases so large as to be unwieldy. 

Board stands, made for the purpose, with or with- 
out imposing stone on top, are comparatively cheap, 
and they will last indefinitely. They relieve the 
stones, save pied matter and furnish elbow-room for 
the lock-up. Sort cabinets, with flat or galley top, are 
compact, and furnish safe storage for large quantities 
of sorts in a small space. 

An office equipped with these and other modern 
articles of printing-office furniture furnishes its com- 
positors with the most economical resources, supplies 
definite and well-designed receptacles for all material, 
and leaves them with plenty of elbow-room for the 
effective pursuit of their duties. When entering such 
an office the beholder is impressed with its air of neat- 
ness. He would scarcely give it credit for the facilities 
it actually possessed, but any of the compositors could 
tell him that they knew just where to find everything, 
and that they could accomplish more there in a given 
time than in any other office they ever saw. 

The writer recalls two printing offices in which 
these suggestions are anticipated, and they are two of 
the most prosperous printing concerns in the country, 
both of national reputation. One is that of the Henry 
O. Shepard Company, Chicago, and the other that of 
Mast, Crowell & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, Ohio. There 
are many others, but these two are notable examples 
of printing offices where elbow-room is appreciated. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
MY IDEA OF A COUNTRY NEWSPAPER. 
BY R. C. PENFIELD. 
SERVED an apprenticeship in a country printing- 
office, and as I grew in the business my love for 
it increased. I have had charge as manager and 
owner of several country journals, and have had diver- 
sified experience in large city concerns, and now as I 
look back at my earlier days I am convinced that those 
years in which I was occupied with a newspaper in the 
country were the happiest of my life. 

Things have changed in the last eight or ten years, 
however — changed wonderfully. Advertisement writ- 
ers have clamored for better display and the advertisers 
have sent in samples of the style they wish followed; 
and the publisher has bought the type to please them 
and imported a compositor to set the ‘‘ads’’ properly. 
The subscribers have objected to paying $2 a year for 
an eight-column folio, set in long primer leaded, with 
one side so devoid of ink as to be pretty nearly a blank 
sheet, or the other so flooded as to be a smear when 
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handled. Employés have ‘‘ kicked ’’ against dirt and 
rubbish ankle deep on the floor, and a new ‘‘ devil’’ 
has been installed to keep the place clean. Even the 
editor has felt the change, and the progress of the world 
hurries him along with it. Nowadays his office is 
usually swept every day, a red cuspidore is used for 
the inevitable instead of the floor, and the office cat 
no longer takes her daily nap on a two weeks’ pile of 
exchanges in the corner, because they are cleaned out 
twice a week. 

If I were to start a country newspaper now, or take 
hold of one already established, I should take care to 
have it typographically unsurpassed. I fully believe 
good printing pays in a country newspaper now, as it 
always has on a magazine. It must be well edited and 
have all the news. Briefly these are the points I would 
put before my readers : 

The best form for a village newspaper is a five-col- 
umn quarto. This size contains forty columns. The 
paper is 26 by 40, should weigh fifty pounds to the ream, 
and be a good white stock. It should have a fair finish, 
not too much, and should be put up flat. It will prob- 
ably cost, delivered at the freight station, 514 cents per 
pound. ‘This is considerable, but, on three reams per 
week —an average circulation —the cost would be 
about $1.50 more than a cheap stock. The advan- 
tages to be gained from a good paper stock is that it 
gives superior work, and can be printed dry. Cuts 
show up nicely — the paper has sufficient body, and is 
not so flimsy as to fall to pieces when handled. It will 
require an ink costing 15 cents per pound to work prop- 
erly on this paper. 

The proper type to use in a paper of this kind is a 
large-faced seven-point modern, leaded. Advertise- 
ments, births, marriages, deaths, poetry and the mar- 
kets should be set in a medium-faced nonpareil. The 
office should also contain a body font of pica old style, 
for advertisements, and the display type should not be 
calculated to represent all the varieties of the type- 
founder’s stock. It should consist of the De Vinne 
and Howland series—three or four sizes of old styles 
and old style italics, several fonts of Rubens, or similar 
type, and some smaller styles in gothics. There should 
be plenty in each font. 

In making up the paper it is reasonable to allow 
eighteen columns for advertisements, and the balance 
for reading matter. Part of the reading matter can be 
plates — say a story and some humorous matter. But 
the plates should be used only as fillers. Good corre- 
spondents can be secured in neighboring towns for a 
dollar a column, throwing in the paper, and the 
requisite stationery. If the paper is issued Thurs- 
day let the matter be mostly in by Tuesday morning, 
and have late news forwarded on a postal as it occurs. 
I would not put this news under a head from each 


town. I should group the shorter paragraphs under 


one general heading of ‘‘ Neighborhood News,’’ or 
something of the sort, and put separate headings on 
the other articles, scattering them through the paper. 





This arrangement of the local matter, and the news of 
the surrounding villages should occupy pages 1, 2 and 
3, at least half a column being profitably filled with 
the births, marriages and deaths, even if some of the 
last area month old. Page four for the editorial page, 
page five for additional local, such as stock markets, 
real estate transfers, etc., and a column and a half each 
for selected matter on the remaining three pages will 
make a newsy paper, and one that will quickly become 
a family favorite. 

The advertising columns should net $125 a year. I 
would take nothing larger than a half column. Leta 
man divide his advertisement into two if he is willing 
to pay for it. Get all the small advertisements possi- 
ble. $12 an inch up to three inches pays much better 
than $100 acolumn. Have as many as possible take 
double-column spaces. Have the prevailing style of 
composition small, black, neatly displayed, plenty of 
leads, no flourishes, no curves, no fancy rulework. 
Plain, neat composition is a/ways the best for appear- 
ance and effect. 

A plant suitable for this work, and of the very best, 
can be bought for $2,300, as follows : 





Ae ere ee eer $800 
PTs as bs chines WSS ons Sie. 250 
Folding machine with paster.............. 300 
Type, stands and furniture....... ........ 950 

$2,300 


A job department consisting of eighth and half 
medium presses, with a paper cutter, wood type, job 
type, etc., will cost $1,200 more. ‘The office pay roll 
will amount to $50 per week, consisting of a young 
man at $10 who will keep the books, help on locals 
and collect every month; a job compositor at $12, a 
boy at $3, a youth to run the presses at $7, and three 
girls at $6 to set the paper and help on jobwork when 
there is a rush. 

Such a newspaper should yield an income of from 
$4,500 to $5,000 a year. The profit on this, together 
with what is cleared on $2,500 worth of jobwork, 
which the above described force can easily turn out, 
should amount to at least $2,500 a year, which in a 
country town, with the perquisites that accompany the 
newspaper business, makes a very nice living. The 
proprietor, having an assistant on the paper, can spend 
a great deal of time among his customers and sub- 
scribers, and can easily in an ordinarily good section 
of country, work up a business equal to that detailed 
above. I do not believe it good economy for a man to 
keep himself down to the grind of ordinary work that 
he can employ done almost as well as he could do it 
himself. He can make far more in the end by hustling 
for business outside. 





PIECEWORK. 
N. P. Gilman, in his book on profit-sharing, in discussing 
piecework, while admitting its equalizing value, says, ‘‘It is 
apt to lead, however, to improper haste and careless work on the 


part of the employé,”’ and that ‘Its obvious tendency is to 
increase quantity at the expense of quality of performance.”’ 
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Specimen of half-tone engraving by 
GIBSON ENGRAVING COMPANY, 
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THE INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the fifth of each mouth, 
and will spare no endeavor to furnish valuable news and information to 
those interested professionally or incidentally in printing, engraving, 
electrotyping, stereotyping, bookbinding, and in the hag re and stationery 
trades. Persons connected with any of these lines of industry will confer 
a favor by sending news from their section of the country pertaining to the 
= trades, particularly individual theories and experiences of practical 
value. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 

Two DOLLARS per annum in advance; one dollar for six months in ad- 
vance ; sample copies, twenty cents each. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS may be sent by express, draft, money order or registered 
letter. Do not send checks on local banks; send draft on New York 
or Chicago. Make all remittances free of exchange, and payable to 
Inland Printer Company. Currency forwarded in unregistered letters 
will be at sender’s risk. Postage stamps are not desirable, but if neces- 
sary to remit them, one-cent stamps are preferred. 


FOREIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS.— To countries within the postal union, postage 
prepaid, two dollars and ninety-six cents, or twelve shillings per 
annum, in advance. Make /foreign money orders payable to H. O. 
Shepard. No foreign postage stamps or postal notes accepted. 

ADVERTISING RATES 

Furnished on application. The value of THE INLAND PRINTER as an 

advertising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertise- 

ments now in its columns, and the number of them, tell the whole 
story. Circulation considered, it is the cheapest trade journal in the 

United States to advertise in. Advertisements, to insure insertion in 

the issue of any month, should reach this office not later than the 

twentieth of the month preceding. 














THE INLAND PRINTER may be obtained at retail, and 
subscriptions will be received by all newsdealers throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Any printer who is a friend of this journal will confer a 
favor on us by sending the names of responsible newsdealers 
in his city in case he cannot find it on sale there. 





FOREIGN AGENTS. 


M. P. McCoy, 54 Farringdon Road, London, England. 

ALEX. COWAN & SONS (LIMITED), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney 
and Adelaide, Australia, and Dunedin, New Zealand. 

G. HEDELER, Grimmaischer Steinweg 3, Leipsic, Germany. Wn Dden= 
felben find auc alle Anfragen und Auftrage Ynfertion betreffend gu ricten. 


BEN FRANKLIN’S TOMB. 


HILE interest is awakened by the discovery of 

another Duplessis portrait of Benjamin Frank- 
lin and critics vie with each other in placing estimates 
upon its genuineness, in the graveyard of Christ Church, 
Philadelphia, the tombs of Franklin and his wife lie 
neglected and dilapidated. Amid all the varied 
employments of Franklin, printing claimed his chiefest 
interest. He labored to-excel in all its mechanical 
details and to promote its development. He ascribed 
his first important advance in public life to the skill 
with which he executed a job of printing for the 
assembly of Pennsylvania. He aided in the establish- 
ment of paper mills, cut type and engravings with his 











own hand, and when at the court of France, as the 
representative of the United States, his happiest hours 
were spent in the private printing office which he had 
established near Paris. 

And finally, in making his will, he described him- 
self as ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin, printer.’’ 

Mr. G. Wilfred Pearce, of New Brunswick, New 
Jersey, has appealed to the electricians of the country 
to raise money to put the tomb in proper repair and 
states that ‘‘ the estimated cost of repairing tomb and 
making fence and tablet is $1,000, and in order that 
all may contribute I would suggest that 10 cents be 
the sum from each subscriber. If there are others 
who care to give larger sums, an endowment fund will 
be created and the income devoted to keeping the tomb 
in repair for many years to come.”’ 

The electricians have taken the initiative, yet it is 
not too late for the printers of the country to join with 
them in this tribute to Franklin’s memory. 


EDITORIAL COMMENTS ON ADVERTISING. 

HE bright and instructive ‘‘ editorial comments ’”’ 

of our handsome contemporary, the American 
Bookmaker, were flavored with a touch of acidity in its 
June issue, and their generally highly moral and philo- 
sophical tone displayed a tinge of wintry discontent. 
In one comment a comparison is drawn between adver- 
tising and fishing—which is, to say the least, season- 
able, and is no doubt apt so far as fisherman’s luck 
and the Bookmaker is concerned. ‘‘It is necessary 
to have recourse to the employers’ journals if you want 
to reach the people who buy,’’ says the Bookmaker. 
Evidently our contemporary is not appreciated by 
journeymen printers and pressmen. We turn to 
another ‘‘comment’’ on advertising and learn, ‘‘ As 
a rule it is difficult to trace accurately the results of 
advertising.’’ Granted. Yet what fisherman adver- 
tiser will indorse the Bookmaker’s statement when it 
says: ‘‘It does not follow that the journal which 
brings most inquiries results in most business. In fact, 
it may happen that the smaller the business of the 
people among whom a journal circulates the larger 
may be the number of inquiries, especially such as can 
be traced.’’ We gather from the foregoing that the 
Bookmaker is not accepted of employés, nor of employ- 
ers who conduct small establishments. To use a pop- 
ular expression, may we inquire ‘‘ Where is it at?’”’ 
It is too bad that the advertisers who go fishing with 
the Bookmaker are getting no bites. They possibly 
‘‘ despise not the day of small things,’’ and are getting 
restive. 

In fraternal kindness let us give the experience of 
our advertisers for the benefit of the Bookmaker. ‘They 
tell us that THE INLAND PRINTER, going broadcast 
through the United States and the Canadas, being 
received and read and filed by all the large printing 
offices, extensively by the smaller offices and sub- 
scribed for and read by foremen of composing rooms and 
pressrooms, makes known and advertises their name 
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and conveys their trade information to a degree that no 
other medium in the trade approximates. They realize 
that THE INLAND PRINTER is worth much more than 
its subscription price and is subscribed for and appre- 
ciated for itself, and that no chromos or encyclopedias 
need be given to stimulate its circulation. ‘They feel 
that THE INLAND PRINTER is progressive—that it has 
an ideal set high, to which it will attain. They are 
satisfied with paying the high price they do for their 
advertising, realizing that it is not high for the serv- 
ice rendered. It is, therefore, not necessary for THE 
INLAND PRINTER to use sophistry to induce advertis- 
ing. It is what it is—the ‘‘leading trade journal of 
the world in the printing industry ’’ in every particular. 
It does not despise the journeyman’s subscription — if 
it does not get it—nor does its advertisers despise 
the journeyman’s influence in the purchase of mate- 
rials. 





THE CHICAGO PRESS CLUB. 


HERE have been two notable gatherings at the 

rooms of the Chicago Press Club since the open- 
ing of the World’s Fair. The first of these was when 
the club entertained visiting newspaper men from 
foreign countries. The register of the club shows that 
on that occasion its guests were from nearly every 
country on the face of the globe. The editor of a 
great London daily, in swallowtail, hobnobbed with 
a man in gaudy gown and fez from Egypt. St. Peters- 
burgh and Hong Kong editors ‘‘ exchanged ’’ greetings 
if not papers. A scribbler from Rome touched glasses 
over the punch-bowl with a correspondent from Japan. 
A Chicago reporter interviewed a city editor from 
Jerusalem about the prospects of a ‘‘boom’’ in the 
holy city. It was a novel and picturesque group, an 
editorial gathering such as the world probably never 
saw before. 

At the time of the National Editorial Convention 
in Chicago, the club gave a similar reception to the 
visiting editors. About four hundred were present. 
A carload of ‘‘ freaks’’ from Midway Plaisance were 
brought in to entertain the crowd, and the programme 


was prolonged to far beyond midnight. The editors | 


were made to feel at home and given to understand 
that the rooms of the Press Club were open to them 
whenever in the city. 

The Chicago Press Club was organized some fifteen 
years ago, and numbers in its membership all the lead- 
ing newspaper men of the city, having something over 
three hundred members. It claims to be the most 
democratic, and at the same time most exclusive club 
of its class in the world. Money will not buy a mem- 
bership in it, actual service in connection with some 
high-class publication being the prerequisite. As 
members of the club, the editor-in-chief of one of the 
great dailies is on the same level as, and entitled to no 
more privileges than, the young reporter to whom he 
pays, perhaps, $12 a week. There is a restaurant in 
connection with the club, which is well patronized ; a 











good reference library, and all the leading magazines 
are received regularly ; in fact, everything is at hand 
to make the rooms attractive to the tired newspaper 
man, as a place where he may go at any hour of the 
day or night for a rest. The plans of the new building 
for the club, which is to be soon erected on Michigan 
avenue, show that when housed therein, the Chicago 
Press Club will have one of the most comfortable and 
elegant homes of any of the Chicago clubs. The 
building is to cost $600,000. 





OPINIONS ON DISPLAY IN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


N apprentice, writing from Baltimore, incloses in 
his letter the advertisement marked No. 1 on this 
page, and says: ‘‘I inclose herewith an advertisement 
taken from the Southern States Magazine, of May. 
‘‘T am an apprentice in the office where the maga- 
zine is printed. An argument occurred between two 
of the compositors (one of whom set it) about how the 
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advertisement is displayed. I am very much interested 
in the matter, and wish to know whether it is a fair 
display or not, and would like for you to form your 
opinion of it. I would deem it a great favor of you 
by sending me an answer.”’ 

To be perfectly candid, from a printer’s view, the 
advertisement could be improved, and what an artistic 
printer would in all likelihood call a neat and effective 
advertisement we show (example No. 2) for the pur- 
pose of contrast. The newspaper advertising expert, 
however, would not tolerate the slight ornamentation 
that has been put in this specimen to balance the dis- 
play, but would prefer the first example submitted. 
This for the reason that as the words, ‘‘ fine book and 
catalogue work’’ is the specialty, and in themselves 
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suggest printing, they are the words that should be 
impressed most powerfully on the mind of the reader. 
There is no doubt that the second form we have shown 
is the most artistic and tasteful, but for an ad. to 
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‘‘pull,’’ as the experts say, that is, induce custom 
and show financial returns, we think the advertisement 
submitted is the best. 

There is doubtless much difference of opinion on 
this point, and realizing that a discussion thereupon 
will be profitable, we have, for the sake of greater 
prominence, given it consideration in this department. 
Suggestions will be received on this topic for a limited 
time. 





THE GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


CONOMY without regard to the safety of human 
life has been shown in all its criminality through 
the recent tragedy of Ford’s theater, at Washington. 
The government, in the face of the building laws for 
the protection of workmen, stultifies itself from the 
character of many of the structures in which its work 
is performed, and no condemnation is severe enough 
for those responsible for burrowing at the foundations 
of a building, the strength of which was not above 
suspicion and in which a large number of men were 
employed. 

It is a pitiable condition of affairs that the printers 
of America who have situations in the government 
printing office, practically risk their lives from day to 
day in that structure. 

Apart from the business of the department having 
far outgrown its facilities, the suspicion that the build- 
ing is unsafe, augmented by the disaster at Ford’s 
theater, may raise a demand for the long deferred 
appropriation that cannot be ignored. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
THE SUGGESTER. 
BY HERBERT L. BAKER. 

HE suggester and the dispenser of gratuitous 

advice are cut from the same piece. 

And it is a thousand pities the piece was not 
destroyed before the cuts were made. 

Not all printing offices are supplied with one of 
these persistently tiresome and aggravatingly expensive 
pieces of furniture, but the customers of many offices 
know him too well. 

He has a perfect passion for changing things, and 
has never learned the concentrated wisdom of the 
admonition to ‘‘ Let well enough alone.”’ 

He takes it upon himself to establish a censorship 
over every job that comes in. Every piece of work 
which fails to pass under his eagle eye is wrong, dead 
wrong, because he has no opportunity to suggest 
changes. 

He arrogates to himself all the good taste in the 
vicinity. The opinions of other people, especially 
those of customers, are absolutely beneath his notice 
or attention. If a patron insists upon his own way, 
our infallible suggester gives way to the inevitable 
with a smirk of deepest pity for the dense ignorance 
which will not be governed by his suggestions. 

He cannot be content to duplicate a satisfactory 
piece of work. The customer may bring in a reprint ° 
job which suits him exactly in style and get-up, and 
which can. be reproduced with the minimum of trouble 
and expense ; but the suggester would not think for a 
minute of keeping his meddlesome hands off the 
order. He would rather spend ten times the work on 
convincing the customer that some change would be 
desirable — carry his point no matter if the form were 
reset a dozen times and cost the office more than a 
week’s profits, even though he knew the customer 
would not be so well pleased in the end. 

The queer part of it is that the intolerable nuisance 
now under -discussion is never a practical printer — 
would have more sense if he were. He is usually 
some one-horse stationer who has picked up a little 
smattering of the ‘‘art preservative’’ on the side; 
or he is an ex-stationery clerk for some large corpo- 
ration; or, may be, has bungled the account books 
in some printing office, if indeed he does not plume 
himself upon some education as an artist on his own 
hook. 

He is not to be mentioned in the same breath with 
an ordinary printer, he would have you understand— 
he is an ‘‘ artist in typography.’’ His favorite lament 
is that so few printers bring an artistic training to bear 
upon their work, that they have so little idea of even 
the rudiments of art principles. He thinks this sort 
of vaporing asininity impresses customers with his 
immense superiority over printers that are —just 
printers. 

Somewhere he has picked up a few glib phrases 
which he works to death on every possible occasion. 
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His customers have no idea of what they mean, and 
he has still less. 

For instance, one who stood near while he talked 
to customers would hear him rattle off such expres- 
sions as: 

‘‘’The color values of medizeval type forms.’’ 

‘The tout ensemble of the job.’’ 

‘* Preserving the unities.’’ 

‘‘ Harmony of contrasting faces.’’ 

‘‘Lighting up a job with a touch of the not- 
severely-plain.’’ 

‘* Relieving the severity of dead squareness.’’ 

‘The attraction of the out-of-the-ordinary.’’ 

‘* Proper artistic balance of display.’’ 

‘The artistic value of white space.’’ 

‘* Rducating the masses to a proper appreciation of 
the artistically correct.’’ 

‘The absurdity of antagonistic type combinations.”’ 

And so on ad disgustandum. 

While he wastes his time with windy lectures on art 
in printing, the customer wonders what it is all about, 
as he impatiently stands first on one foot, then on the 
other, in his anxiety to get away about his other busi- 
ness. After he does escape the suggester’s clutches, 
he wisely decides that his next job will go to a printer 
who is — well, just a printer. 

But nothing ever phases our friend, the suggester. 
He has an idea that he is heaven-sent to raise the 
standard of taste in the community —a sort of John 
the Baptist to hail the advent of the practical combina- 
tion of the useful with the beautiful in printing. He 
feels that the community is fortunate to have him in its 
midst to teach what good printing really is. 

He cannot understand how a patron can go to any 
other printing house after having once had the gratui- 
tous advantage of his valuable suggestions, and sigh- 
ingly bewails the commercial spirit of the age which 
obscures the importance of the truly artistic. 

If he has a practical printer for a partner, as he 
usually has, there is soon a very tired man about the 
place. When the trained printer sees the suggester 
spend an hour taking in an order for fifty milk tickets, 
two hours more to tear the cardboard to rough shape, 
and still another hour to cajole the customer into 
accepting them, when there could not possibly be over 
25 cents profit in the job if done in the ordinary way, 
imagine his ‘‘ feelinks.’’ When he sees the suggester 
wantonly change the style of a job which suits the 
customer as it is, or order forms reset time and again 
with the most lordly disregard of the waste of expen- 
sive time ; or order lines set in type which would go 
twice across the job and part way down the side; or 
keep the kid washing up the press while he tested the 
effect of different inks on a job of raffle tickets ; or 
perhaps order a curved line set in script — well, some- 
thing has to be done. The printer might go off and 
seek relief for his tired feeling in the cool bosom of the 
lake; he might strike his father-in-law for millions 
enough to carry on business on the suggester’s plan ; 








he might take his partner one side and try to pound a 
little one-horse business sense into his swelled crani- 
um ; but if he really ached to do the whole community 
a lasting favor, he would get a large gun, fill it to the 
muzzle, and blow the fool suggester off the face of the 
earth. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
AN ELEMENT OF SUCCESS. 
BY H. A. B. 
S a young man who has achieved a moderate suc- 
cess by my own efforts I have a message to young 
men who are hunting the same elusive game. Print- 
ers are of more than ordinary intelligence, and hence 
the only necessity is to get them started right. 

The curious thing about this phantom, success, is 
that it will not come unless you try for it, and make up 
your mind that you are going to have it. ‘The same 
truth holds good in any business, but especially in 
printing, which is making such vast strides forward 
year by year. 

A young friend of mine who is bright, has good 
habits and ability to hustle, is always finding fault and 
cursing his luck because he has not been advanced 
faster. Yet he has not far to seek for his failure. It 
lies with himself to succeed or not, if he is but willing 
to pay the price of success. So far he has evinced no 
willingness to pay the price and is lagging behind in 
the race, being now employed as pressfeeder in a 
small office, at $10 a week, while others less favored 
by nature, perhaps, are forging ahead and will make a 
goal before long. 

His difficulty is in being afraid to put in a little 
work in acquiring information on the art of printing 
and studying for new ideas. Though having no con- 
nection with the mechanical department of an office, 
apart from the necessary oversight of the office where 
the type for the magazine of which I am editor is set, 
I rejoice in the fact that I could go into the composing 
room and do anything from washing a form to setting 
a display ad., slowly, it is true, because out of practice, 
yet the knowledge makes direction easier. 

Further, all the leading trade journals, headed by 
THE INLAND PRINTER, come to my desk regularly, 
and I try to keep abreast of the progress of the trade. 
My young friend, who has had superior advantages 
in many respects, prefers to enjoy an excess of card 
playing and other social diversions, harmless in them- 


‘selves, but doing damage because they take one’s 


attention. One cannot do business and attend card 
parties and dancing assemblies every night. Now 
do not construe this as being a phillipic against socia- 
bility. It is not. It is simply a warning to ‘‘kickers’”’ 
of one cause of their inability to get ahead faster in the 
world. 

It pays a young man to study, to learn all he 
possibly can about his business, and when it comes to 
printing he has much to do to keep up with the prog- 
ress after he is once a printer. How much better to 
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have the ability and cultivation to aid in that progress. 
Almost everyone can have it, if they are willing to 
pay the price. 

In addition to what has been said, I would add, 
throw away the cigar. It does you no good, and the 
price of cigars for a month would pay for THE INLAND 
PRINTER a year. The other months can be invested 
in something else equally as beneficial. 

Keep off the street corners. A boarding house is 
not the best place to pass an evening ; but it is infin- 
itely better than loafing on corners and getting a hard 


reputation. The free reading rooms in every city can 


be utilized ‘to good advantage in these days. 

Keep away from the pool table. Pool ruins young 
men, not because the game itself is harmful, but 
because it distracts their attention. 

Pass by the beer mug. ‘The remark I once heard a 
hotel man make, that if the printers would pay their 
beer bills he wduld board them free, had a world of 
meaning. 

Do not be afraid to do some work for nothing. 
Every man has to do it, and will to the end of time. 

Attend to your own business, and always do just as 
well as you can under all circumstances. ‘That is the 
winning number. Attention is what wins, and the 
man who is attentive, sober, industrious and willing to 
work overtime or for nothing has a sure road to pros- 
perity and advancement. 





Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


GOSSIP ABOUT BOOKS, AUTHORS, BOOKBINDERS, 
AND KINDRED MATTERS. 


BY IRVING. 

CCLURE’S Magazine is deserving of all praise, from the 
M taste and dignity of its front cover, designed by Mr. 
Will H. Low, with its table of contents and price (15 
cents) clearly printed in good type on the outside, to the last 
announcement in its advertising department. The character of 
its contents, both from a literary and pictorial point of view, is 
in keeping with the best. The leading paper is a dialogue 
between W. D. Howells and H. H. Boyesen, recorded by the 
latter, in which Mr. Howells gives much that is new about his 
early life, and his correspondence from Venice. Other articles 
and stories are by Raymond Blathwayte, Prof. Henry Drum- 
mond, Gilbert Parker, Sarah Orne Jewett, Robert Louis Steven- 
son and Joel Chandler Harris. If nerve and energy were 
the only requisites to success, Mr. McClure would have his 

magazine early at the head of its class. 


THE frontispiece to the June Book Buyer is an excellent 
portrait of Ruskin, engraved by G. Kruell. A note on the new 
poet laureate gives some interesting biographical data, but 
omits to atone for or explain in any way satisfactorily how the 
appointment came to be made. This bit of information would 
seem to be pertinent in view of the fact that the only poetry 
ever written by Ruskin is such as one may find in his ‘‘ Modern 
Painters,’”’ and other prose essays. 

It has been so often remarked that Shakespeare has touched 
upon every bad as well as every good quality in human nature, 
that I was somewhat curious to ascertain if he had ever vented 
his spleen against the reader who dog’s-eared the leaves of a 
good book. And sure enough, in the bedchamber scene of 
‘‘Cymbeline,” I find Imogen, who has been reading in bed, 
directs her maid to ‘‘ fold down the leaf where I have left.’’ Of 
course, Imogen could read only a good book. 





Mr. ANDREW LANG, in his introduction to the ‘Selected 
Poems of Robert Burns,”’ has been guilty of a provoking /apsus 
calami or lapsus memoria, as the reader chooses to take it. 
‘The poet (Burns) is dead,” says Mr. Lang, ‘“‘and dead are the 
fair ladies and the pretty wenches—Miss Lindsay, Miss Ainslie, 
Miss Grieve, and the girl who drank the bottle of cider, and 
many another lass, named or unnamed in the chronicle of his 
heart. The cider is drunk out, the lips that kissed, the hearts 
that broke, are dust ; only the songs survive.’’ And then Mr. 
Lang proceeds to quote two lines from Mr. William Johnson’s 
rendering of the Greek epigram written by Callimachus on 
hearing the news that his friend, the poet Heraclitus, was 
dead. ‘These lines, correctly quoted, are, 

‘* Still are thy pleasant voices, thy nightingales, awake, 
For Death, he taketh all away, but them he cannot take.”’ 
Now, Mr. Lang has paraphased this same epigram, but he did 
not quote from himself, as, if he had, his pen, or his memory, 
would not have misled him. Of course the sense is not 
spoiled by the misquotation : 
‘For Death takes everything away, but these he cannot take,” 


but all the same, it is unpardonable in a man of Mr. Lang’s 
scholarship, and one who is not widely read in any sense 
should not be obliged to ‘‘call him down ”’ on such matters. 

What a charming bit of literary criticism this introduction 
is, however, with all its touches of human nature, frankness 
and moderation. So many side-lights are thrown upon Burns’ 
character, with all his weaknesses and waywardnesses. ‘The 
poet felt his genius, and in a fragment of a diary he “rails 
against persons who drive in carriages, and splash the Edin- 
burgh mud on him, Robert Burns.”” He thought the chance of 
birth unfair, and that his merit was neglected. ‘‘ Yet it may be 
said that Burns received infinitely more kindness from dukes 
and earls, Glencairns, Athols, and Gordons (as did James Hogg, 
too), from the proud and secure mod/esse of his day, than genius 
like his would now obtain from the very insecure odlesse of 
our age.”’ 

MR. TERQUEM, who is in charge of the French book exhibit, 
has the full confidence of his countrymen, or he would not be 
the custodian of such a rare lot of treasures as one may find in 
his section of the French exhibit. Here are the ideal publi- 
cations of Conquet, Hachette, Quantin, Rouveyre and ot/ers, 
and the matchless examples of bookbinding done by M. Léon 
Gruel. To these last we must give some space, which might 
properly be adorned by cuts if such cuts could even adequately 
convey an idea of their charm and surpassing loveliness. An 
illustrated catalogue, which is itself a work of art, accompanies 
the collection. In this catalogue is a prefatory note in Eng- 
lish, by M. Gruel, wherein he modestly begs leave to direct the 
attention of American amateurs to his case of specimens. 

No. 1 is a copy of the ‘‘Imitation of Jesus Christ,” 102 
pages, quarto, a reproduction in gold and colors after the most 
beautiful manuscripts of the thirteenth to sixteenth centuries. 
The binding is in embossed leather, a rich composition in the 
style of the Renaissance, with compartments in mosaic and old 
gold. In the center of front cover is the infant Jesus adored 
by two angels, and in the corners are symbolical figures of the 
four evangelists. 

No. 2 is a very old specimen of French printing by Galliot 
du Pré in brown morocco with a richly gilded composition in 
interlaced compartments, after one of the most beautiful 
designs by Grolier. 

No. 3 is a design in calf, in the Gothic style. 

No. 4 is another copy of the ‘‘ Imitation,’’ in brown morocco, 
with compartments in foliage after a design executed for the 
famous booklover Thomas Maioli in the sixteenth century. 

Nos. 5, 6 and 7 we must pass by, but No. 8 again arrests our 
attention as one of the loveliest specimens that ever pleasured 
a booklover’s fancy. The book is a manuscript of eighty-six 
leaves on vellum, executed by the famous calligrapher, V. 
Bouton. The binding is in rich warm brown morocco, tooled 
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in compartments of f#i/e¢/s ornamented by little dots, and on the 
front cover is inlaid an original bas-relief in carved ivory, of 
the period of Louis XIV. This example, notwithstanding its 
price of $560, should never be allowed to leave Chicago. 

No. 9 is in blue morocco, with a rich dentelle border. 

No. 10 is another blue morocco, with rich interlaced com- 
partments of filets in gold. 

Of Nos. 11 to 25 inclusive the present writer will attempt no 
description, as such description in the brief space allowed must 
be inadequate even if it could be given with approximate cor- 
rectness. 

No. 26 is a small Book of Hours, an exact reproduction in 
gold and colors of a manuscript of the sixteenth century, the 
miniatures being of excessive richness. The binding is in 
brown morocco, with composition in the style of Henry II of 
France. This design, while very elaborate and intricate, is 
entirely executed in filets, without the aid of any engraved 
tool. It is not possible to lay too much stress upon the impor- 
tance of this exhibit. Never before in the history of Chicago 
has there been presented for the delectation and edification of 
bibliophiles and amateurs such a cabinet of gems of the book- 
binder’s art. In fact it is so exquisite from every point of view 
that many admirers of the bookbinder’s art in its simpler forms 
must pass it by unheeded and uncomprehended. Yet it is 
worthy of the most careful study by everyone at all interested 
in beautiful books whether for their insides or for their external 


decoration. 
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PRINTING AND KINDRED INDUSTRIES AT THE 
WORLD’S FAIR. 
BY M. D. K. 

HERE are about four hundred buildings on the World’s 
it Fair grounds, and something over fifty thousand exhibit- 
ors. It is exceedingly doubtful whether anyone who 
visits the Fair will be able to go through all these buildings 
and view each of the exhibits carefully. Someone has com- 
puted the time it would require to go through the Art Palace, 
giving a minute to each picture, and has found that allowing 
eight hours a day it would take two weeks to view the exhibits 
in this one building alone. He who attempts to see the whole 
Fair, therefore, in a few days’ time, will be able to carry away 
little more than an impression of the stupendous show as a 
whole, and will have missed the good which he might have 
got from a closer inspection of those things in which he is 

especially interested. 

There is much for the printer to see. There are so many 
lines of work closely allied to his own, and with which he has 
more or less to do, that in order to see all that he ought to see 
he will necessarily traverse many of the great buildings. He 
will be interested not only in the printed books but in the prod- 
ucts of the foundries, of the paper mills and of the machine 
shops of foreign countries, and in making comparisons with 
those of his own. When he finds that the leading nations of 
the earth have sent here the most ponderous machinery, he 
will appreciate the difference between a state ‘‘ pumpkin-show ”’ 
and a World’s Exposition. 

In the department of Liberal Arts in the great Manufactures 
building, the American printer will find that in the arts of 
peace, as well as of war, Germany and France are at rivalry, 
though he will not have occasion to be ashamed of his own 
country in comparison with either, although the printers, book- 
binders, illustrators, engravers and lithographers of those coun- 
tries have sent their choicest specimens. It is scarcely worth 
while here to enumerate these. An hour or so will serve to 
make the entire circuit of the gallery, though this will hardly 
give time for a close inspection of any of the exhibits. The 
visitor will be tempted to linger awhile when he reaches the 
north end of the gallery where the American publishers are 
grouped, and where the Century Company, Harper & Bros., 
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Scribner & Sons and other eastern houses have miade a most 
unique display. In the Century booth are shown the original 
drawings of many of the principal illustrators of that maga- 
zine, a number of original manuscripts of interest, such as the 
manuscript of Lincoln’s inaugural address, and of poems by 
Longfellow, Tennyson, Whittier and others; an interesting 
exhibit of the methods by which the Century Dictionary was 
made, and a case illustrating the various processes of engrav- 
ing used in the Century Magazine. 

At the Scribners’ booth you will be given a copy of their 
‘Exhibition number,” and will have an opportunity to com- 
pare its pictures with the original drawings, which hang about 
the room, and to see the copy, proofsheets and dummy of the 
entire issue, which are in a showcase. Do not hesitate to ask 
questions at these and other booths in this section. You will 
receive the most considerate attention. In fact it pays to ask 
questions everywhere and you will usually get the information 
you want, unless you strike a non-English-speaking foreigner 
or a Columbian guard. Shun the latter as you would a wrong- 
font type ! 

If you are collecting souvenirs you may as well, while in 
the publishers’ section, stop at the booth of the American Bible 
Society and get (free) the Gospel according to John, bound in 
cloth, and a little pamphlet which shows 242 languages in 
which the Bible is printed. 

Interesting exhibits are also made in this section by Lothrop 
& Co., Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Estes & Lauriat, the Rand- 
McNally Company, and a publishing house which confines 
itself to Volapuk. Close by is the booth of Prang, the Boston 
lithographer ; Kurtz, of New York ; Shober & Carqueville, of 
Chicago ; and several photogravure establishments. Here also 
may be seen the products of the great papermakers, Weston, 
Brown, Crane, Hurlbut and others, whose names are equally 
familiar, and close at hand a number of exhibits of fine sta- 
tionery. The American Bank Note Company make a very 
handsome display of their work in this section. 

The exhibit of fine missals is by no means confined to the 
liberal arts galleries. In the German and French buildings, on 
the lake front, are to be seen some very fine samples, and a great 
many of them, of books, charts, illuminated covers, etc. Here 
are perhaps the most elaborate specimens issued by the great 
publishing houses of these countries. In the French building 
is a collection of original drawings for book and newspaper 
illustrations, both im black and white and in colors, and similar 
collections may be found in the several sections of the Fine 
Arts building. In the United States section, for instance, are 
pictures by all the leading illustrators of American publica- 
tions, among them Abbey, Castaigne, Blum, Blashfield, Kenyon 
Cox, Harry Fenn, Frost, the two Gibsons, Kemble, Will Low, 
Howard Pyle, Reinhart, Smedley, Hopkinson Smith and others. 
This collection is in great part loaned by the Century Com- 
pany, Harpers and Scribners. In the Woman’s building there 
is another loan collection made by the New York Bureau of 
Applied Arts. It consists of original designs for illustrations 
and book covers, by the best women artists of the country. 

Before leaving the Manufactures building take a look into 
the Russian exhibit. This was not fully installed when these 
notes were -made, but the garrulous commissionerovitch 
informed the writer, through an interpreter, that THE INLAND 
PRINTER would be astonished at the showing made by the 
subjects of the Czar in the way of printing, typecasting, helio- 
graphy, zincography, etc. The Russian Imperial State Paper 
Manufactory has also made an exhibit. 

The printer who delights in things archzeological will find 
something of interest in the rooms of the Pennsylvania Uni- 
versity—south gallery, Liberal Arts. Here are originals of the 
Assyrian tablets recently excavated at Babylon, dating back 
nearly four thousand years B. C., and being the oldest pre- 
served records so far as known. The printer will not be able to 
decipher this ‘‘copy,’’ but the objects themselves and the man- 
ner of filing them away by the ancient editor will interest him. 
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In the gallery of the Electricity building may be seen in 
operation the Mackay-Bennett system of sending news by 
ocean cable. The printer will have the same success in read- 
ing the souvenir presented him here as he had with the Baby- 
lonian tablets. 

A visit to the Puck building, southeast of the Woman’s 
building, will be full of interest to the printer. Here the pub- 
lishers are getting out a World’s Fair edition of ‘‘ Puck,’’ pro- 
ducing it entire within the building, except the electrotyping. 
Editorial work, composition designs for illustration and the 
presswork are all done here, a number of stop-cylinder presses 
being used in printing the colored lithographs. 

Notwithstanding the beautiful things which are to be seen 
everywhere on the grounds, the printer will be tempted to 
spend much of his time in Machinery hall, where he may see 
in operation every modern machine used by printers and book- 
makers, and occasionally, by way of contrast, one that is not 
so modern. For example, alongside of the latest improved 
presses made by the Campbell Manufacturing Company, is the 
first press used in the state of New Hampshire. It is a hand 
press, of course, one of the most primitive sort, and a young 
man is kept busy pulling its bulky lever all day, and handing 
out souvenirs which give the information that the press is 151 
years old, followed by this couplet : 


Once I waf young and fpry Af any of my name, 
Now I am old and flow, But I get there juft the fame. 


Another old-timer may be seen in the exhibit of Barnhart 
Brothers & Spindler. This machine is also said to be a century 
and a half old, and a circular states that it was used by the 
Confederate government during the war, for the purpose of 
printing Confederate money. 

Your visit to Machinery hall should be in the afternoon, 
when the Chicago evening papers are being printed. A mon- 
strous Hoe machine is turning out the Mews ; the Post is being 
printed on a perfecting Potter, and the Journal on a Goss. 
The Daily Columbian uses the Scott perfecting. Other web 
machines are also shown, some of them being of German man- 
ufacture and shown in the German section in the same build- 
ing. Orcutt & Co. are using a Potter for the production of 
some handsome colored lithograph souvenirs. The exhibit of 
presses in fact is as complete as can be. The Campbells show 
styles and sizes of cylinders and folding machines made by 
them ; so does the Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Com- 
pany. Cottrell & Sons show stop-cylinder rotary and two- 
revolution presses; the Duplex Printing Press Company 
exhibit their ingenious machine, which prints, folds and pastes 
5,000 eight-pages per hour from type; Golding & Co. make a 
good showing of jobbers, folders and other machinery; the 
Peerless jobbers and cutters are shown by the Johnson Peerless 
Works; the Miehle Manufacturing Company exhibit their 
attractive new machines ; the Acme, Prouty, Kelsey, Liberty, 
Walker and others are all well represented. The Thomson 
Press Company show several sizes of their embossing presses ; 
Shniedewend & Lee exhibit their make of the Gordon and 
other machinery ; and the Duplex Color Disc Company give a 
practical exemplification of the Duplex color ink plate. 

_ Typecasting machines are shown in operation by the Ameri- 
can Typefounders’ Company and Barnhart Brothers & Spind- 
ler, and in the space occupied by the former the Benton & 
Waldo machine for making type molds is an attractive novelty. 

The Brown Automatic Folding machines make an attractive 

exhibit, as likewise do the folding, pasting and covering ma- 


chines sent by Chambers Brothers, and by the Dexter Folder . 


Company. 

All the leading paper cutters are shown. Sanborn & Sons, 
the Seybold Machine Company, W. O. Hickok, the Sheridans 
and E. P. Donnell make fine displays of bookbinders’ machin- 
ery ; and various stitchers, both wire and thread, are in operation. 

Compositors are greatly interested in watching the sev- 
eral typesetting machines: the Thorne, which both sets and 





distributes ; the Rogers’ typesetting and linecasting machine ; 
the Mergenthaler linotype machine which gives a ready-cast 
souvenir to anyone who wishes it ; and the new Lanston mono- 
type machine, which is to be put on the market this year. It 
would seem from the successful operations of these machines 
as shown here that the days of the composing stick for news 
and bookwork, at least in large cities, are numbered. 

The Beloit papermaking machine and the big calender 
machine from Germany were not in operation when these 
observations were taken. 

There are many other objects of interest to the printer in 
the Machinery building: box-making machinery, perforators, 
automatic feeders and the hundred and one new inventions for 
the composing and pressroom, which are shown by the dealers. 
The limits of this article will not permit of a detailed account 
of all that is to be seen. It is possible, however, that THE 
INLAND PRINTER, in a future issue, may put on record with 
more minuteness the splendid exhibits made by the leading ~ 
manufacturers of machinery, material and appliances for the 
printing trade. 
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PATENTS OF INTEREST TO PRINTERS. 


BY FRANKLIN H. HOUGH. 


URING the past month quite a number of patents relat- 
ing to printing were issued from the patent office. 
Joseph C. Fowler, of Washington, D. C., received two 

patents covering forms of spacers for type-machines. They 
are capable of elastic compression and expansion, and are 
designed to give a uniform spacing throughout the line. The 
spacers are intended as improvements over the one patented in 
1892 by Mr. Fowler, and are accurate in operation and are 
easily manipulated. 

Fig. 1 shows in side elevation a printing press of the type 
heretofore patented to Thomas E. Mann. The present improved 
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form being the joint invention of T. E. Mann, L. C. Mann and 
Sidney W. Brainerd. Each side of the type-form the track 
inclines upwardly, so that the cylinder may descend gently 
upon the edge of the type instead of rising upon it, in order to 
avoid cutting the paper and injuring the type at the edge of the 
form. 

Austin T. Bascom, of Sidney, Ohio, received a patent for a 
paper-folding machine. The machine will fold the papers 
three or four times, as occasion requires, and will paste them 
or not. 

Caspar L,. Redfield, of Chicago, received a reissue of his 1889 
patent, covering a matrix-making machine, and assigned to the 
Chicago Matrix Machine Company. The invention relates to 
type dies used for making impressions in a mat body from 
which stereotype plates may be cast, to be used for printing, 
especially to that type of machines in which the impressions 
are formed by the successive operation of single dies. The 
object is to so form the die that the impression formed will 
not be injured by succeeding impressions. 

A new form of screens for making photomechanical print- 
ing plates for producing pictures by the half-tone process has 
been invented by Max Levy, of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 
The screens have the usual parallel and cross lines, and the 
spaces formed by the cross lines have subsidiary lines or dots, 
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are brought out more effectively. 

William Kurtz, of New York, also received a patent relat- 
ing to this art. By his process half-tone negatives are pro- 
duced by subjecting the sensitized plates to one exposure 
through screens which are provided with parallel lines running 
in one direction only, but in which the lines run in different 
directions to each other, next producing printing plates from 
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the half-tone negatives and finally printing from the plates in 
different colors, the lines of the different plates intersecting 
each other. 

Walter Scott, of Plainfield, New Jersey, received a patent on 
methods of associating and folding printed sheets of various 
sizes, the same being indicated in Fig. 2. The sheets are 
brought together in such a manner that the wider sheets to be 
folded are next to the folding blade, and the narrower sheets 
next to the folding rolls. When arranged in this way the 
sheets can be folded without the register of the sheets becom- 
ing defective. 
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Nathaniel M. P. Close, of Austin, Texas, patented a label- 
printing machine, to print wrappers by the same movement of 
the hand which picks up the wrapper. ; 

David Engel and Joseph Koob, of Brooklyn, New York, 
received a patent as joint inventors of a printing roll, for use 
in transferring designs to paper, cloth, etc. The design is 
engraved upon a roller, about which a sheet of rubber is then 
closely wrapped and vulcanized. The seamless rubber tube 
produced is then stripped off and reversed, so as to bring the 
design surfaces to the outside. 

Fig. 3 shows a cabinet for printers’ rollers, designed by 





Samuel H. Bradbury, of Waukegan, Illinois. The lower ends 

















of the rollers rest upon a rotating disc. In case rollers of dif- 
ferent lengths are to be held, their upper ends are retained by 
adjustable arms. If they are of equal length, an upper disc 
similar to the lower one may be used. 

Fig. 4 shows a perspective view of a modified ‘‘Gordon”’ 
job press, invented by John M. Jones, of Palmyra, New York. 
In place of the usual inking disc, the inventor employs a con- 
tinuously rotating inking cylinder. Between the throw-off 
mechanism and the inking roller frame, there is such a con- 
nection that when the impression is thrown off the frame shall 
also be thrown out of action, and the inking rollers shall remain 





| in contact with theinking cylinder. 


Carl Jesinghaus, of Dusseldorf, Germany, received a patent 
for a “lock-up,” consisting of four bars, two of which are 
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toothed at their ends in opposite directions, while the third 
and fourth have their ends toothed downwardly and upwardly, 
respectively. Each tooth is of the width of one pica type, and 
the form can be readily locked up by placing the two side bars 
with their downwardly projecting teeth in the upwardly pro- 
jecting teeth of the end bar, and then placing the other end 
bar down between the upwardly projecting teeth of the oppo- 
site ends of the side bars. 
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FIG. 6. 


Two design patents for fonts of type were granted. One 
(see Fig. 5), to Robert S. Avery, of Washington, D. C., and the 
other (see Fig. 6), to W. W. Jackson, of Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania. The latter patent has been assigned to the A. D. Farmer 
& Son Typefounding Company, of New York. 
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PAPER EXHIBITS AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 


3rown Paper Co., Adams, Massachusetts, in Section F, northeast portion of Gallery, Manufactures Building. 


(See page 327.) 
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Specimen of half-tone engraving by 
Crosscup & WEST ENGRAVING CO., 
git Filbert street, 
Philadelphia. 
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EFFECT OF READING PRINTERS’ JOURNALS. 


To the Editor : MANDAN, N. D., June 3, 1893. 

I have watched with a good deal of interest the effect on a 
young friend of a constant and careful reading of two or three 
good printers’ journals —journals that urge upon the reader 
the production of the best work that he is capable of. Such 
a journal as THE INLAND PRINTER does a vast deal of good 
to the young men who can be persuaded to read it care- 
fully and conscientiously. There is a fascination about it after 
one begins. I have in mind a young man who came to me 
some years ago — a family connection —to learn the business. 
He studiously read the journals that came to the office. He 
“caught on”’ to their hints; put in practice their best sugges- 
tions, and wondered what sort of blacksmiths must work in the 
offices of many of the newspapers that come to us as exchanges. 
It is safe to say that nearly all of the shiftless printers in the 
country never read a good printers’ magazine. My young man 
is now conducting a paper in Southern California—one he 
started to fill a long-felt want, and although he is young to be 
in the business, he seems to be satisfied, in the preparation of 
his paper, with nothing short of perfection. 

R. M. TUTTLE. 





COLORED HALF-TONES. 


To the Editor: CHICAGO, June II, 1893. 

The article on ‘“‘Printing Process Plates in Colors,’ in the 
June INLAND, was both interesting and valuable, and it has 
occurred to me that my experience in handling colors for half- 
tones may not be altogether valueless, for I think that printers 
generally should endeavor to record their ideas in the corre- 
spondence department of your journal for the benefit of the 
craft. 

In printing colored half-tones the order in which it will 
usually be found best to run the colors is as follows: blue, 
yellow, red, brown and black. But no fixed rules can be laid 
down because so much depends on the amount of surface the 
artist has left for the different colors in making the tint blocks. 
For instance, if the block for the yellow tint is a solid one, this 
color will show through the interstices of a blue ruled block 
that may be printed over it, in addition to imparting a greenish 
tinge to the blue lines that cross it and thus make the green 
appearance of the whole much lighter and warmer. On the 
other hand, if both the blocks should be solid, blue on yellow 
will generally give a cold and faded tone to the green, and a 
much warmer and brighter color can be made by running the 
blue first and the yellow over it, to bring up the tints of the 
verdure in the foreground and middle distance, but the strength 
of the primary colors used must be carefully studied in order 
to secure the best results from the different combinations. 
An ink may give good colors in one set of combinations, 
another can of a similar color from a different firm will yield 
indifferent results, and a great deal must necessarily depend 
on the taste of the pressman to arrange his colors to give the 
best results on the most striking and prominent portions of the 
picture even if he has to sacrifice something on portions of 
secondary importance in making his principal combinations. 
The purple in the backgrounds may be made by running a 
rose lake on a cobalt blue, and depending on a brown or black 
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such good results, and when the blue is printed last give a cold 
purple of a somber blueish cast. Very strong blues, like indigo, 
or bronze blue, printed over dark red, or indeed almost any 
dark color, will give a bright black. In many of the finer kinds 
of half-tone work two and sometimes three tints of the same 
color.are used with excellent results; for instance, the yellow 
tones may be produced by a lemon color, bright yellow and a 
fawn color, which in the various combinations with other 
primary colors give splendid effects by their different blendings. 
Again a light and a dark blue may often be used to great 
advantage, but the idea of the pressman must be to follow out 
the colors of the artist, when he has the water-color drawing 
to work from, and great care is necessary to reproduce the 
different tones as closely as possible in order to attain the 
desired results. A. L. 





RAILROAD PRINTING. 


To the Editor: St. Louis, Mo., June 13, 1893. 
Railroad work is looked upon by some compositors as a 
distinct branch of the craft, and many an ambitious printer 
who thought himself competent to tackle anything, has found 
himself up to his eyes in trouble before he could grasp the 
intricacies of a page of railroad folder. An instance of this 
occurred the other day where a first-rate all round compositor 
went into a city office to look for work. When asked if he had 
been used to tabular work he confidently replied that he had 
and considered himself an adept in that branch. He was told 
to take off his coat and a couple of pages of a railroad timetable 
were given him tosetin pearl. He cast off his work carefully, but 
was a little flustrated to find that he would have to use 8-to-pica 
rules instead of the 6-to-picas commonly used in job offices. 
He reorganized his ‘‘ cast-off’’ to fit the emergency and set his 


| distance and station columns in one measure ; then started in to 


get up his figure columns; but imagine his surprise when he 
dumped his first stick to complete to find that the matter over- 
ran the heading, without leaving room for the rules. Then he 
recounted his cast-off and found it ought to come out satisfac- 
torily, so he completed the table, thinking that when it came 
to be locked up it would squeeze sufficiently and make every- 
thing solid ; but try as he would it refused to squeeze and he 
lost over an hour taking in his stub to bring the matter inside 
of the rule border with which the matter was to be surrounded. 
The cause of the trouble was so simple to those used to that 
kind of work that no one thought it worth while to give the 
typo a hint which would have saved him a vast amount of 
trouble and vexation of spirit; for all the tribulation arose 
from the fact that the figures used were pearl roman on agate 
width —a combination not often encountered outside of the 
offices making a specialty of railroad work. 

The usual way to lay off a table is to use quads for the dif- 
ferent columns, casting everything off to ems and ens as the 
case may be; but in railroad folders this is often impracticable, 
and it will usually be found, that where ionic, caledonian, bold- 
face or any other size figures than those on the en body are to be 
employed, it will be better to cast off the figure columns to the 
figures themselves instead of in the ordinary manner. The 
reason for this will be easily understood when it is remembered 
that justifiers — as the odd size spaces matching the figures are 
called — go with these fonts, and their use enables the workman 
using them as his basis of calculation to bring his work out 
even without using the ordinary spaces and quads. On the 
other hand, if the columns were set to even ens no end of 
trouble would result in the endeavor to accomplish anything 
like accurate justification. 

In making calculations for a table it will be found a good 
practice to make the stick to the required measure of the 
extreme width of the type, say 20 ems pica by way of illustra- 
tion, and set the display lines to form the head ; next set figures 
for the first column of the table, to represent the miles, then 
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quads for the station column, figures for the next column, then 
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_ card would need much “pull” to catch on at Uncle Sam’s 


justifiers for the fourth, figures again for the fifth, justifiers for | 


the sixth, and so on, alternating until every column has been 
provided for. The necessary number of short pieces of the 
rule to be used —8 or 10-to-pica generally, are also placed in 
the stick and the whole spaced out, throwing all the spacing 
necessary to bring the page up to standard in the station 
column, even at the risk of making that an odd measure also. 
This line when completed can be taken from the stick and laid 


any column much more readily than could be done by using all 


the measure can be written with a pencil over each column ; 
but where odd size figures are employed this would not answer, 
as the fractions would become confusing. A. V. 


FROM WASHINGTON. 


To the Editor: WASHINGTON, D. C., June 6, 1893. 

Pressmen’s Union No. 1, International Typographical Union, 
have caused quite a sensation by offering two prizes to be voted 
for at their annual excursion, which this year goes to River 
View, one of the most beautiful pleasure resorts on the Potomac 
river. These prizes are to be given the most popular lady and 
gentleman connected in some capacity with the printing 
industry. Attached to each ticket are two coupons, one for the 
lady’s prize —a magnificent watch set with diamonds, and the 
other for a beautiful ring to the most popular gentleman. The 
ladies of Washington have taken up the matter in earnest, and 
the rivalry between them, especially those employed in the 
government printing office, has caused more of a sensation 
than even the committee of arrangements anticipated. Lady 
compositors, pressfeeders, folders, binders, etc., all have their 
candidates, and there promises to be a contest equal to any- 
thing of the kind that has ever taken place in this city. 


office today. 

There is much speculation as to who will be Mr. Palmer’s 
successor. Chicago, I see, has several candidates, and I am 
one of those who would like to see a Chicago man get it, if he 
is anything like the present public printer or the late Mr. 


| Rounds. ‘Taking everything into consideration, these two 


gentlemen gave employment to more people, and there was 


_ less annoyance from furloughs, etc., than under any of the 


aside on the galley, where it shows at a glance the width of | others. Personally, I should like to see Mr. M. B. McAbee 


| appointed, but any other good Chicago man is good enough 


figures or all justifiers. Where the columns all fallonevenems | for MASON. 


COMPOUND WORDS, ETC. 


To the Editor: DEtTRoOIT, Michigan, June 15, 1893. 
As stated in my note to you of May 29, I had not seen 


| Mr. Teall’s reply to my first letter on compound words, etc., 
| until the date mentioned — too late not only to answer it, but 
| even to announce the fact in the June number of your journal. 


In that answer I intended treating the subject in its various 
aspects as fully as due regard for your space would permit, and 
had about completed the work when to my surprise and satis- 
faction Mr. Teall’s contribution on ‘‘ Proofreaders’ Associa- 
tions’ confronted me. That article so effectually disposes of 
his own letter published the month previous that little is left 


| for me to either add or suggest. He urges now the very reforms 


I have, in common with many others, contended for, for years. 
No better summary of my views could be presented ; and at the 
same time no more effectual refutation could be desired of the 
imputation which Mr. Teall, with evident warmth, expressed 
in his May letter, namely: ‘A list prepared with less studious 
preparation would probably have pleased Mr. Starrett, that is 
all!’’ If that is all, Mr. Teall’s hasty conversion, and his out- 


| line of a plan by which the reforms contended for may be 


The prizes are displayed at Harris’ jewelry store, on one of | 
| planation ; it is satisfactory to believe that his accession will be 


| welcomed to the ranks of the great majority of busy proofreaders 


the most prominent corners in the city, and every noon hour 
and evening you can notice, if you stand there a few moments, 


a number of ladies slip slyly up and gaze longingly at the beau- | 


tiful watch. 

Three of the pressmen are also making herculean efforts 
for the ring, and several compositors, stereotypers and binders 
are doing their best in the contest. 

The chairman of the committee of arrangements is Edwin 
Johnson, employed in the government printing office, one of 
the most popular pressmen in this city, and a hustler from way- 
back. Associated with him are W. R. Traver, foreman of the 


Evening Star pressroom ; Joseph C. Watson, of the govern- | 


ment printing office; Tom Stone, of the Redemption Bureau, 
Treasury Department, and George M. Ramsey. 

The committee are very much pleased with the encourage- 
ment they have received, and feel confident this will be the 
most successful excursion, both financially and socially, ever 
given by a trade union in this city. 

Before your next issue, Mr. Editor, you will no doubt have 
made the acquaintance of Jerry Donovan, our delegate this 
year. Jerry lays no claim to statesmanship or oratory, but his 
head is crammed full of good, sound sense, and he is a man 
among men and a credit to the craft. 

Our union is in a flourishing condition, every member 
employed, and new members are being added at each meeting. 
Every newspaper pressman in this city (save one) holds an 
International Typographical Union card, and that one excep- 
tion will be superseded by an International Typographical 
Union man as soon as the paper moves into its new building, 
some time this fall. 

The reductions among the employés of the government 
printing office have not as yet affected the pressmen, and I do 
not think they will. Pressmen appear always in demand in the 
various government departments, and I do not think any first- 
class pressman with an International Typographical Union 





effected, are inexplicable. But I shall not insist upon an ex- 


and compositors. 

His idea respecting proofreaders’ associations is in perfect 
accord with the central feature of the plan I had mapped out 
and which there is no reason to think would result in anything 
but great practical benefit to everyone affected thereby. The 
details are such as may be worked out in local associations or 
committees thereof, and subsequently submitted to a central 


| association for adoption and promulgation. The intensely high 


tension to which every nerve in newspaperdom is now strained 
renders necessary the emancipation of proofreaders and compos- 
itors from that thraldom of complex and inconsistent forms 
and styles that has so hampered their operations in the past. 
Everything moves nowadays literally with lightning speed, 
and the busy workers referred to are expected to keep up with 
the spirit of the times. Let me submit the following proposi- 
tion which may be made the means to that desired end : 

In every city where at least five proofreaders are steadily 
employed let a local association be formed, and one or more of 
their number chosen to represent them in a state association. 
Every state association would select one or more of their nuim- 
ber to represent them in a national council, which would con- 
stitute the court of last resort. By this plan every question 
affecting the interests of members would be dealt with accord- 
ing to the expressed will of the majority, even to the fixing of 
hours of labor and remuneration. ‘The latter is of vital impor- 
tance, as in many offices the proofreaders receive from $5 to $10 
a week less than compositors, the remuneration being in 
inverse ratio to the responsibility involved. 

It would be interesting to hear from other cities respecting 
this subject, and I believe it would be appreciated if THE 
INLAND PRINTER were to specially invite short contributions 


| upon it in order to get a fairly representative view of the situa- 
| tion as it now stands. 


T. J. STARRETT. 

















FROM FRANCE. 


To the Editor : PARIS, France, June 2, 1893. 

The event of the moment is the inauguration of the statue 
to Théophraste Renaudot, the founder of the Gazelte de Hrrance, 
the first newspaper established in this country, and that still 
exists. He died in 1653, aged 57, after a stormy life. Amster- 
dam and London preceded Paris, by twelve years, in priority 
of newspapers. Renaudot was originally a doctor; he traveled 
a good deal, and had won the friendship of Louis XIII and 
Cardinal de Richelieu; the former wrote social and court para- 
graphs for the Gazette, while the cardinal’s copy was confined 
to diplomatic documents and war despatches. Renaudot also 
established a registry office for servants, an inquiry bureau to 
supply the absence of a directory ; he founded pawn offices, a 
parcels and letter delivery company for Paris; he formed a 
patent medicine of which antimony was the base, and he gave 
his medical advice gratuitously to the poor—and that the 
Parisian doctors bitterly resented. 

His Gazette de France was brought out as a four-page octavo, 
and confined its news to foreign correspondence ; it was only 
in the fifth number that French matters were touched upon, in 
the eighth number appeared the first ‘‘ puff,” that of a mineral 
water. The Gazelle soon increased the number of its pages to 
sixteen, and from being a weekly appeated twice a week, and 
ultimately daily. The price was Jess than 2 cents; the circu- 
lation 1,000 numbers. Today the Petit Journal has a daily 
circulation of 1,300,000 copies, and next to exclusively in 
France, and it is only thirty years old. Its foundation was the 
work of that modern Renaudot, M. Emile de Girardin. It was 
this famous journalist who first brought down the price of the 
daily papers in Paris to 3 cents; that led to a duel during the 
‘thirties,’ when de Girardin shot his antagonist, Armond Canel, 
and received himself a very severe thigh wound. M. de Girar- 


din progressively kept lowering the price of the newspaper; | 


from 3 cents he arrived at 2 cents, till he stopped at the Petit 
Journal, which sells at 1 cent. De Girardin made millions, but 
he died, to every one’s astonishment, millions in debt. Since 
ten years a few printing establishments are laboring at colored 
picture printing, but the edz? Journal's rotatory machine still 
turns out the most artistic and finished illustrations. France 
has 3,180 journals and periodicals, of which 1,998 are brought 
out in Paris alone. The newspaper is like A‘sop’s description 
of the tongue —the worst and the best of things, according as 
it is employed ; today the journal conquers everybody, —the 
child by its pictures, the fair sex by its stories, and men by 
its discussions. It at once amuses and counsels. Not to read a 
journal is to live outside of the world, to reside between a 
nonsense and an absurdity. 

The Journal des Débats has féted its transformation, by a 
banquet, at which 200— members of its staff and friends — 
persons assisted. 
actualities, it has a splendid future before it. 
edition is in white, and the evening in rose paper. Both sell 
well, and must affect the circulation of rivals. It is serious and 
ironical, without being heavy, soporific or coarse. Its articles 
are sententious, and mostly all signed; there are no leaders 
two or three yards long, recapitulating ancient and contempo- 
rary history as if readers were so many adults at school. It is 
agreeably humorous and unobjectionally caustic. Perhaps it is 
a little too literary still, and requires a greater dash of society 
news. Its foreign correspondence is soberly executed, but 
would, be improved by a thread of animation. The Dédbats has 
the redeeming feature, to not treat commonplace occurrences 
from either the philosophical or the doctrinal point of view— 
but the practical and the worldly. 

A word for technical journalism in France. It was in 1797 
that the first periodical appeared, treating about printing and 
books. ‘‘Citizen’’ Roux was both the printer and the editor 
of that primary trade journal. It gave the list of new books as 
they appeared ; the names of secondhand volumes for sale ; 
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plant for printing offices was advertised, and short biographies 
given of leading typefounders, papermakers, typographers and 
editors. Citizen Roux’s ‘‘ Typographical”’ journal was an octavo 
of eight pages, and appeared weekly. He did not like to be 
pin-pricked by his readers ; those who alluded to errors in his 
journal he informed that he had something else to do than to 
count the letters; that he set up mostly all the subjects him- 
self; that neither ink, pen nor paper were resorted to by the 
writers ; the subject was mentally and materially composed at 
‘‘case,”’ and worked off without being either corrected or read 
over, which he admitted to be a bad practice, but he had no time 
to act otherwise. The subscription was $2 per annum. It expired 
in 1810. Finally, Napoleon I, in 1811, by a decree issued at 
Amsterdam, ordered the creation of an official journal, devoted 
to all new books and engravings, setting forth price and 
name of publisher. The publication still continues, and has 
become, since 1856, the property of the Cercle de la Librairie, 
where the names of new books and new editions are announced 
free of expense, when two copies of the output have been legally 
deposited at the Home office. In Napoleon’s decree it was 
strictly forbidden for either printer or publisher to present 
copies of books to the editors or directors of journals. Now, one 
of the largest departments of Huchette’s publishing establish- 
ment is occupied exclusively sending volumes to reviewers, and 
the head of that department was, in his early days, no less a 
| personage than Mr. Emile Zola. 

The exhibition devoted to the portraits of journalists and 
souvenirs connected with their public life will open in the 
course of the month, and promises to be extremely interesting 
and curious. Few Frenchmen but have risen to eminence with 
printer’s ink on their hands. It is intended to bring out an 
album of the exhibits, with short biographical notices, as a 
memento of thé show. A few leading gentlemen are feeling 
| their way to organize, for 1894, an international exhibition of 
the portraits of famous printers. To that show might be 
appropriately annexed specimens of typographical work, 
extending a century backward. It is well to have retrospec- 
tive, as well as contemporary, comparisons. 

Turkey is now manufacturing her own paper; at Beicos a 
paper mill has been just erected ; it is rumored to be financed 
by Germans. When all was ready, an humble petition was 
addressed to the Sultan to graciously allow the mill to be 
| opened; in time that permission was considered, and an 
emissary of the Sultan, with attendants, arrived. The priest 
approached the boiler room, immolated the usual number of 
| lambs, and recited the customary prayers; the boiler, 30 feet 
long by 9 feet in diameter, was next baptized ‘‘Osman Bey ”’ ; 
then the works were minutely visited. When the emissary 
returned to Constantinople the Sultan signed the permission to 
work two machines to manufacture paper for cigarettes, and 
for writing and printing. 

In the north of France some printers, at St. Quentin, for 
example, have a singular way of sustaining home trade; they 








| send circulars, billheads, etc., into Belgium to be set up and 
| stereotyped, the expense being much less. The galvanos are 

then forwarded to France, and locked up in the forms for 
| working. 

The contract for supplying 100 tons of paper yearly for the 
preparation of the French greenish-blue postal cards has been 
‘‘knocked down ”’ to the firm Didot, at the price of $10.40 the 
double hundredweight; the ream weighed seventy-nine 
pounds ; size of sheet, 18 by 28 inches; the pulp is rags and 
| wood. There were ten competitors, and the accepted price, 
not considered bad, was $1.80 per double hundredweight less 
than the highest offer. M. de Genola’s invention is attracting 
some attention. With the view of adding to the security against 
forgery of bank notes, scrip, etc., that gentleman prepares a 
special paper, by the union of several different pulps; this 
he effects by very thin separations in the molds. Could he 
not also introduce a different shading, recognizable, without 
| difficulty, for each distinct pulp? French paper manufacturers 
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continue to complain of the onerous burden they have to sup- | 


port from the tax on imported wood pulp. The legislature 
put on the tax in order to encourage the making of wood pulp 
in France, where the pine is not.at all suitable, and conse- 
quently the pulp factories have yet to be created, while the 


have to pay the customs dues. 

The war still continues between the government and the 
master printers respecting the application of the new law, 
regulating the hours of employment of women and children in 
the machinery, stitching and bindery rooms. The gist of the 


quarrel really lies, in preventing the stitchers to work at night | 


to bring out the periodicals on the days fixed. If a review 
cannot appear on its usual day, arrangements must be made 
to change the date of publication, that is all. But the health 
of women and children will be saved, and less hours of work 
will allow some for those unemployed. Subscribers must 
resign themselves to receiving their periodicals either a day 
earlier or a day later. In Switzerland, the working day of nine 
hours may be considered as accepted by all printing offices. 
Inspector Fritz, of the Vienna Imperial Printing Office, sup- 
plies some sound hints on color printing. He says: Not 
enough of attention is given to the quality of paper; thus paper 
from rag pulp bites and retains colors better than that made 
from wood pulp. The presence of the latter to the extent of 
twenty per cent in white paper, induces rapidly the yellowing 
of the colors under the action of light, whether by direct sun- 
shine or that ordinarily circulating. He suggests, also, to 
select colors having the same sensibility to light. 
EDWARD CONNER. 


FROM NEW ZEALAND. 


To the Editor: WELLINGTON, N. Z., May 13, 1893. 
Last month closed and this month began, under weeping 
skies, and to the strains of the ‘‘Dead March.” On April 21 
died, at the age of fifty-four, one of the most prominent and 
respected members of the craft in New Zealand, Mr. George 
Didsbury, the government printer. He had held the post from 
its first establishment, twenty-eight years ago, and under his 
charge the office had grown from very small beginnings to the 
largest printing concern in New Zealand. His career deserves 
a longer notice in THE INLAND PRINTER than can be given ina 
general news letter. At the time of writing his successor has 
not been appointed, and speculation is rife as to whether one 
of the heads of subordinate departments will be promoted, or 
an outside printer appointed. The death of the premier, the 
Hon. John Ballance, a week later, was for a time the absorbing 
theme. His death was caused by an internal complaint, aggra- 
vated, if not caused, by lack of exercise, and excessive appli- 
cation. Mr. Ballance was far too accessible ; even his Sundays 
were invaded by office-seekers and bores of all descriptions. 
In addition to the exacting work of his department, he had to 
keep in hand a miscellaneous and heterogeneous party, and did 
so with marvelous success. He was the first premier who had 
died in office, and his funeral was made the occasion of a great 
demonstration. Mr. Ballance was neither a great statesman 
nor areformer ; but as a party leader he has never been equaled 
in New Zealand. He was a ready writer, a clever journalist, a 
keen debater, and as a politician, full of tact and resource. His 
death is a great loss to the colony, and an irreparable loss to 
his party. His health broke down last session, and his col- 
league, Mr. Sedden, acting premier, has now taken his place 
as premier. Mr. Ward, another colleague, assuming the office 
of treasurer. Through his long illness Mr. Ballance has been 
nursed by his wife with affectionate solicitude, and she has the 
sympathy ofthe colony in her bereavement. I have said that Mr. 
Ballance was not a reformer. He was fond of outlining vast 
changes, to take place in times to come, but took no interest in 
any reform which came within reach. Journalist though he 
was, he steadily opposed libel law reform; he opposed liquor 


| 
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law reform; and his ministers, last session, choked off the 
female franchise after it had passed both houses. He was a 
man of strict personal integrity, and never was accused of mak- 


| ing any use of his high position for private aggrandizement. 


The obituary of April also includes the name of Mr. Patrick 


200,000 tons of pulp necessary for the paper wants of France | Kitson, proprietor and editor of the Charleston Hera/d, a genial 


Irishman, with a rich fund of native humor. The paper had 
been wretchedly conducted before it came into his hands, and 
to work up a discredited and unpopular organ is no light task. 


| In this Mr. Kitson succeeded, but at great expenditure of per- 


sonal energy. Finally, a stroke of paralysis incapacitated him, 
and the end came in a few days. Much sympathy is expressed 
with his wife and family. 

About the same time came news from Tasmania of the death 
from ‘‘acute inflammation,” at the age of thirty-nine, of the 
erratic William Freeman Kitchen, late of Dunedin, whose 
name has already figured in THE INLAND PRINTER. His 
wife and two children were at the time staying with his 
wife’s father, in the North Island, and much sympathy was 
felt for them in their bereavement. All the papers said the 
kindest things they could of the departed. News of the sad 
event was sent to all deceased’s friends; but they could not 
obtain proper authentication. Early this month, a theatrical 
agent, one F. Temple Vane, B.A., arrived in Dunedin as 
advance agent for Madamie Araminta, clairvoyant. He was 
speedily recognized by voice and handwriting as the defunct 
Kitchen, and after many denials, acknowledged the fact. A 
warrant was quickly issued against him for wife-desertion, and 
he disappeared. Heand Madame Araminta passed as husband 
and wife. The lady, a young woman of eighteen, is in great 
distress, alleging that her cash disappeared with her agent. 


| She says that she was married to him in Launceston, but has 


not yet produced documentary evidence of the fact. He was 
arrested at the Bluff on May 12, on board of an outward- 
bound steamer, and the matter will doubtless prove an 
interesting-case in the courts. The fatuity of the man, after 
circulating a report of his own death, to return straightway 
to New Zealand, and to the city where he was so well known, 
is amazing. He had dyed his hair, and shaved, and probably 
thought himself disguised beyond recognition. 

A mar who was not in any way connected with the press ; 
but who has in his day been responsible for reams of ‘‘copy,”’ 
died last month — TeKooti (pronounced ’Koti), the ringleader 
in the massacre at Poverty Bay in 1868. In the woods of the 
interior he evaded all pursuit for years, and at last received a 
free pardon from the government. Though pardoned, he was 
not forgiven, and there were men of both races who had vowed 
to kill him at sight if opportunity ever occurred. Hence it was 
his habit to travel with a mounted bodyguard of two or three 
hundred followers, whose descent in a friendly manner on a 
native settlement was more disastrous than that of a swarm of 


| locusts. He pretended to supernatural powers, and was a 


miracle-monger in a small way. Some years ago he had a 
revelation regarding bank notes. They were unclean, and 
none of his followers must use them. He called in all that 
he could collect, cashed them, and solemnly burnt the precious 
documents, to the extent of some hundreds of pounds. It is on 
record that during the rebellion in Ireland last century, the 
peasantry marked their indignation against an obnoxious 
banker by burning all his notes. So that there is nothing 
new under the sun. Of late, TeKooti had given way to drink. 
His death will break up his gang, and remove a disturbing 
element. The movements of his armed mob always occasioned 
some anxiety to the authorities, as a serious riot might at any 
time have occurred. 

By the death of Mr. Ballance, the Wanganui seat is vacant. 
Mr. Gilbert Carson, the popular editor of the Chronicle, the 
senior newspaper, is the only candidate at present in the field. 
He is just now absent on atrip to Britain; but his party are 
strong and confident. He ran Mr. Ballance very close at the 
last election. On the government side two candidates are 




















spoken o 
One is Mr. Parsons, a publican; the other, Mr. A. D. Willis, 


lithographic printer. Neither of these are favored by the tem- 
perance party, who are very strong in Wanganui, and as Mr. 
Carson is a prominent prohibitionist, he will have the solid 
anti-liquor vote. 

The Wellington Times Joint-stock Company has been edify- 
ing the colony by the squabble among its directors. The man- 
aging director (a salaried officer), is also a minister of the crown, 
and the outside public cannot understand how one man can 
find time to do justice to two such onerous offices. The first 
annual meeting, held last month, did not show a very prosper- 
ous state of things, and a resolution was passed that the board 
of directors did not possess the confidence of the company. 
The whole board was dismissed, and then reélected, with the 
exception of two that it was decided to get rid of. One of 
these, holding that he had been illegally dismissed, took the 
matter to the Supreme Court. The result was that a special 
general meeting had to be held, at which he was again dis- 
missed, this time in due form. One of the shareholders, Mr. 
Russell, took the opportunity of moving, ‘‘That it is not con- 
ducive to the interests of the shareholders that the office of 
managing director of the company should be held by a minister 
of the crown.” According tothe 7imes of next morning, the 
motion was carried by 39 to 6, and the public were under the 
impression that the ministerial director had been summarily 
dismissed. The evening papers, however, had a correct report, 
and ‘rubbed it in’’ to their morning contemporary in the most 
relentless fashion. The blunder was one of the most extraor- 
dinary ever perpetrated by a New Zealand paper. There is 
much discontent among the shareholders, and it is not unlikely 
that the 77mes, which has had so curiously checkered a career, 
will once again fall into private hands. It is strange that the 
capital city of New Zealand has never yet had a good morning 
paper. 

The financial smashes in Australia have had only a reflex 
action here. There has never been a bank failure in this 
colony; there are only some half dozen banks; they are 
thoroughly sound, and possess the confidence of the public. 
But the troubles in the sister colonies have been the means of 
swelling the unemployed in New Zealand. Absurdly exagger- 
ated reports of wealth and prosperity in these islands have been 
circulated in Australia, and families spend their last shillings in 
passage money, only to become a burden on the charitable aid 
boards from the time of landing. The best disproof of the 
alleged prosperity is found in the relief works inaugurated in 
all parts of the colony by the state; and it is now announced 
that the vote for this purpose is nearly exhausted. The labor 
bureau has placed hundreds of men on state works, and the 
vacuum thus created is immediately filled. The semi-socialistic 
state experiments now in progress have a very unsettling effect 
upon industry. The codperative contracts in the country have 
had the effect of reducing the labor to a dead level of something 
less than mediocrity. 
equally with the incompetent and idle, refuse to exert them- 
selves for the benefit of others, and the standard of efficiency is 
thus deplorably lowered. All kinds of work in which it is pos- 
sible to dispense with masters are now given by the state direct 
to the workmen, and the latest suggestion of the Trades Hall is 
that state tailoring establishments be instituted. Master build- 
ers, painters, plumbers, and others complain, not unnaturally, 
that while they are specially taxed, and harassed by factory 
acts and government inspectors, the machinery of state is used 
to cripple their industries and render their invested capital 
valueless. At the same time, a curious and unforeseen compli- 
cation has arisen with the trades unions. The Supreme Court 
buildings in Wellington are now being repainted, and the con- 
tract, a large one, was given direct to the workmen. Of course 


The able men, finding that they share | 











union men were chosen—the Trades Hall is far too influen- | 


tial to be ignored by the present ministry — but the men are 
unionists no longer, Although the cooperative system has the 
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complete approval of the trades council, the painters were 
struck off the union roll for violating the rule forbidding any 
workman to take a contract on his own account. Such are 
the curious perplexities which daily arise in the course of 
experimental social legislation. 

The New Zealand Institute of Journalists is taking measures 
to secure a charter during the next session of Parliament. The 
government will be requested to make the bill a ministerial 
measure. 

Our government cannot be accused of neglecting petty 
economies. Our postage stamps have now advertisements 
printed on the back, in brown ink, over the gum. ‘This will 
effectually cure the public of the common practice of licking 
the stamps. Off comes the dirty brown pigment, and the oper- 
ator retires to wash the nasty taste out of his mouth. Even 
worse is the printing of whisky and the quack advertisements 
on the back of telegram forms. The paper is of the flimsiest 
kind, and the big display lines show conspicuously through the 
sheet. : 

Typo has been falling foul of the innovation ‘‘ workingman,”’ 
which, originating in the United States, is finding its way into 
the New Zealand press. The editor thinks that the form is not 
adopted on grammatical grounds — otherwise we should also 
see “laboringman ”’ and “ dancinggirl ’’—but as a kind of party 
badge, and thus proceeds : 


THE ‘‘ WORKINGMAN.” 


‘“In ancientdays the writtenline 
Of many greatandmighty races 
Waslettered closely with nosign 
Of punctuationmarks orspaces 
No crampingorthographic rules 
The easygoingwriters guided — 
They wroteandspelled, untaughtbyschools 
Justasthepassingwhimdecided. 


‘In modern days, the printer’s art 

Has laid down laws of punctuation, 
Decrees that words shall stand apart, 

And each one keep its proper station. 
This does not suit our Yankee friends, 

Those restless souls who whip creation ; 
We find their practice daily tends 

Toward completeagglutination. 


‘““ And thus we have the ‘ workingman,’ 

By which is meant the agitator. 
The working man is one who works 

The workingman a mere spectator. 
Between the two there never was, 

And never can be, true communion : 
Free contract binds the working man 

The workingman is bound by ‘ Union.’ 


‘‘ We bear the latter all goodwill, 
And hope some day he’ll be converted— 
Assert his manhood, use his skill, 
And have once more that space inserted. 
A unit in the social plan, 
In sympathy with all that’s human— 
And, lastly, may each workingman 
Espouse a true and lovingwoman !’ 


’ 


One of our county council staff is a foreigner, who writes his 
official communications in something very like Baboo-English. 
‘* Beloved and Respected Superior,’’ he begins ; and concludes, 
‘‘T am, with the respectful and obedient employer of your ami- 
able and perfect direction, A. B.’”” Maoris rarely attempt to 
speak English, and their pronunciation is peculiar. Lately a 
constable in a country district, serving a writ of summons on a 
native, was met with the reply: ‘‘Me packen up.”’ ‘‘ Well, 
hurry up,”’ said the goodnatured officer, ‘‘the boat won’t wait.”’ 
“Me packen up,” reiterated the debtor. Then a bystander 
explained. ‘‘ Packen up” was an attempt to pronounce “ bank- 
rupt.”. The colored gentleman had filed his schedule. On 
the East Coast, a Maori dandy, seating himself in a barber’s 
chair, explained that he was going to court. ‘‘ What for?” the 
barber asked. ‘‘Me get the summons for the wickedness,”’ 
replied his customer. ‘‘ Wickedness, eh?’’ said the operator. 
‘“What the mischief have you been doing?’’ In answer the 
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Maori produced a subpoena, and it turned out that ‘ wicked- 
ness’? meant “‘witness.’? The latest injustice to Ireland was 
perpetrated by the Wellington 77mes. It reported that certain 
laborers, sent by the labor bureau into the interior, protested, 
on the ground that they ‘were not Irishmen.”’ The public 
were puzzled until the evening papers appeared, when it turned 
out that ‘‘ bushmen ”’ was intended. Perhaps the best joke of 
the month is the anecdote of a jolly chairman at a concert in 
the north, who knew more of road contracts than biography. 
‘* Next item on the programme, ladies and gentlemen—Selec- 
tion, Mozart. Will Mr. Mozart kindly step on the platform ?” 
Og Ga & 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 
A SAD CIRCUrSTANCE. 


BY W. S. ROGERS. 
T has been several times claimed by different poets and 
| other foreigners that ‘‘ where there’s a will there’s a way,”’ 

but I am told (and believe) that it is not always so—in a 
country pressroom. Within the bosom of my friend George 
(the pressman) there certainly lurks a fervid inclination, which 
might easily be termed a “ will,’’ toward the accomplishment 
of a certain object; but the mystery of the “‘ way ”’ is a deep, 
dark drain, not only upon himself, both physically and men- 
tally, but likewise upon all the spiritual resources of the neigh- 
borhood, and something ought to be done. 

The climax was capped the other day when a tall, lank 
individual of seedy apparel and a general appearance which 
might have reasonably led an observer to imagine him an 
extensive real estate dealer engaged in airing his stock, saun- 
tered into the pressroom and proceeded to make himself 
prominent, not more on account of his studied investigations 
into the nature of all stock, jobwork, presses and ink which 
were lying promiscuously about than because of the plentiful 
trail of his salivary surplus, beautifully marked with tobacco, 
which he left behind him wherever he went. 

He wandered around the room a couple of times until he 
had become familiar with all the turns, and at last stopped 
before the Gordon and took hold of it and shook it. 

‘‘T see you’ve got a press or two here,’’ he remarked, in a 
tone of calm conviction, which plainly showed that he knew 
it, and it would be utterly useless to deny the fact. 

George, to whom the remark was addressed, was forced to 
admit the affirmation. 

‘‘It’s a Gordon,”’ said the stranger, after examining it a little 
more closely to make quite sure, and looking the foreman 
squarely in the eye, to show him that he might rely on the 
statement. ‘A Gordon.”’ 

George himself had bought the press some twenty years 
before, and he had always supposed it was a Gordon. Still, it 
was very reassuring to have this oracle bear voluntary testi- 
mony to his judgment. 

‘‘Foreman, eh?’’ asked the stranger, kindly, as George 


showed no disposition to deny his assertion in regard to the | 


press, and greeting him with an encouraging smile. 

‘“Yes,’’ replied George, ‘‘ You’re a pressman, I suppose ?”’ 

““W’y, yes,’ said the stranger, candidly, ‘‘I am. Yes, 
and,’’ he added, lowering his voice and speaking in an inspir- 
ing and confidential tone, ‘I’m looking for a job!” 

There ought to have been, from this man’s manner of say- 
ing it, nothing firmer in George’s mind than the conviction that 








“Three years!’’ exclaimed George, becoming interested. 
‘‘Where are you from?” 

“Well,” replied the stranger with a burst of confidence, 
after a short deliberation, ‘‘ from everywhere! I’ve worked all 
over the country, you know, and there ain’t much that I’m 
afraid of in a pressroom, if I do say it. I started in at as 

“Oh,” said George, in a dazed sort of a way; ‘well, how 
long did you work there? ”’ 

“W’y, not long!’’ said the stranger. ‘‘Just long enough to 
learn the trade, you know. About three or four months, I 
reckon.” 

George turned pale. 

**Do you do bookwork ?’’ he asked, in choking accents. 

“‘ Bookwork,”’ replied the star, with calm sereneness, ‘‘is my 
holt!” 

‘“We don’t have a great deal of it here,’’ said George, striv- 
ing to speak clearly and unconcernedly. ‘‘Our run is mostly 
on small jobwork.”’ 

‘‘Well,” said the stranger, with kind encouragement, 
‘‘there’s some money in that, you know. You don’t do 
color work, I don’t ’spose ?”’ 

‘*A little,’ replied the foreman, modestly. 

The stranger looked incredulous. 

‘‘Hardly in red, though,’ he maintained, rather than 
asked ; and added ‘‘That’s fine work, you know!”’ 

George looked as if he considered the information of great 
value. 

‘‘Of course you know all about running a platen press?”’ 
was his next query. 

This evidently touched a vital point. The stranger started 
and surveyed him doubtfully fora moment. At first the expres- 
sion of his face seemed to say, ‘‘ Beware, sir; any joke thrust 
at me is sure to bound back.’’ Then he settled into a look of 
calm dignity. ‘‘A platen press?’’ he repeated in measured 
tones, ‘‘ w’at kind of a press is that ?”’ 

This was too much. Our foreman leaned against the towel 
for an instant to recover his breath, and then without a word, 
groped into the corner for his hat and coat. These he donned 
in a mechanical fashion, and, still looking straight before him, 
yet with the air of a man who sees nothing, he stumbled out of 
the back door and off toward the free lunch alley. 





Translated for T'HE INLAND PRINTER. 


LUMINOUS PAPER. 


HE Bulletin de l Imprimerie says there are four com- 

binations of sulphates which on being exposed for a 

time to the sunlight become phosphorescent in the dark. 
These are sulphates of calcium, strontium, barium, and zinc. 
For practical purposes the first is the most useful, as mixed 
with a small quantity of salt of bismuth, it has the property of 
emitting a violet light for about fourteen hours after a short 
exposure to the rays of the sun. To prepare luminous paper, a 
little gelatine is dissolved in warm water and in the proportion 
of one pound of gelatine to two quarts of water, to which is 
added three pounds of the mixture of sulphate of calcium and 
salt of bismuth, and a little glycerine. T'wo coats of the solu- 
tion applied warm are sufficient to render the paper quite 
luminous and show distinctly anything that may be printed 
thereon in heavy black ink. For paper that is to be exposed 


_ in the open air a little gum lac should be added and after print- 


he was losing the chance of a lifetime if he failed to hire him | 
on any terms without the delay of a moment; but he only | 


nodded, and asked, ‘‘ How long have you worked at it ?”’ 
‘“‘How long?’’ repeated the stranger, as if the idea of such 


a question had never entered his head. And then to show his | 
/ our pants. On our pants once new and glossy now are patches 


willingness to oblige, he screwed up his features and turned 
them toward the ceiling, while he unraveled his memory. 
““W’y, it’s now—it’s now about three years !’’ he announced 


at length, in considerable astonishment. Evidently the result | 


had surprised even himself. 





ing a coat of transparent lac varnish applied to the whole to 
preserve the paper from the action of the atmosphere. 

LivEs of poor men oft remind us honest toil don’t stand a 
chance ; more we work we leave behind us bigger patches on 


of different hue; all because subscribers linger and won’t pay 


_up what is due. Then let all be up and doing; send in your 


mite be it so small, or when the snows of winter strike us we 


| shall have no pants at all— 7he Bozeman Appeal. 
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A WEEK IN CHICAGO WITH THE INTERNATIONAL 
TYPOGRAPHICAL UNION. 


the Great Northern Hotel, in Chicago, on Saturday, June | 


TT" ERE were cordial greetings and hearty handshakings at 


10. Delegates and visitors were arriving for the Inter- 
national Typographical Union convened on Monday, and who 
that has been to one of these conventions does not long to 
attend them each succeeding year? Mr. Jackson, of St. Louis, 
as smiling and genial as usual, busied 
himself breaking up any groups dis- 
cussing forthcoming legislation, and 
President Prescott and Secretary 
‘“‘Judge’’ Wines were equally busy 


flitted through the crowded halls, on 
business intent. The Reception Com- 
mittee, of which Mr. George Day was 
chairman, were conspicuous in their 
red badges, and Chairman B. L. 
Beecher, of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, with the members of his staff, 
exercised himself in inviting delegates 
and guests to the reception in the evening, held at Madison 
Hall, West Madison street, at 8 o’clock. This enjoyable affair 
was entirely informal, and the attendance was as large as could 
have been expected. On the platform were seated the Chicago 
delegation, Messrs. Carroll, Stiles, Canty and Cahill, with the 
principal officers of No. 16 and A. G. Davis, president of Boston 
Typographical Union. 

In a short address President James Griffon welcomed the 
delegates and guests, and introduced Mr. Phil Corcoran, of Salt 
Lake, who made an interesting and graceful address. Mr. M. T. 
Quain, of Memphis, was the next speaker, and following him 
that old-time Chicagoan, President 
A. G. Davis, of the Boston Union. 
There were several other speakers, 
among which we must not forget to 
mention M. J. Carroll, who always has 
something to say that is worth listen- 
ing to. The talking was by no means 
dry work, as music, both vocal and 
instrumental, to quicken the senses, 
was provided, and refreshments of a 
more substantial nature were to be 
had in the committee rooms. 

For Sunday, June 11, the Ex-Dele- 
gates’ Association had planned an 
excursion to Diamond Lake Park for the delegates and ex-dele- 
gates. The morning threatened rain, and on the first train, 
which left at 9 A.M., but few were present. The weather look- 
ing more favorable when the time came for the next train, at 
9:45, a large number concluded to go, and at the grounds the 
merry-making was well under way when the news came of the 
deplorable accident to Mr. Gamble, and sadly the train was 
taken for the city. 

Monday was the opening day of the convention, and Mayor 
Harrison made one of his ‘‘merrie speeches,’’ which are so 
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| was to be seen, fun of some 


avoiding detaining hands as they | 


| highly relished. 










[even or fire %) 
enjoyable, particularly at stag parties. Business was the order 
of the day —and night, and worthily the delegates discharged 
their duties. 

Meantime the pressmen of No. 3, with their characteristic 


openhandedness, had been welcoming all and sundry. Their 
geniality was contagious, and wherever a group of their kind 


kind was sure to be afoot. 

In the afternoon of Tues- 
day many of the delegates 
attended a ball game between 
the Herald and Tribune 
clubs, and the evening was 
taken up in executive session 
at the convention hall. 

Early on their arrival the 
visiting pressmen delegates 
were the recipients of an 
invitation to a reception and 
banquet in their honor at the 
West Chicago Club House, 
Throop street, on Tuesday 
evening, under the auspices 
of the Ex-Delegates’ Com- 
mittee. This occasion was 
one of the happiest of the 
week. The arrangements were admirable, and complimentary 
remarks upon the work of the committee were audible every- 
where. Quietly and with good taste, yet without formality, 
the reception began an evening replete with enjoyment. 

The George Castle Dramatic Agency had arranged a pro- 
gramme by a number of specialists that was of first-class quality 
and highly appreciated by the audience. Some local hits, con- 
nected with the visitors and their Chicago entertainers, were 
Herbert Albini performed a number of clever 
sleight-of-hand tricks, his dry and caustic remarks giving a zest 
to the mystifying process. The incredulity of Mr. John Henry 
exercised Signor Albini a little, and now Mr. Henry is in doubt 
if the signor is the devil or not. 

The performance over, the musicians began the significant 
march, and as the strains rang through the hall partners were 
sought and all repaired to the banquet rooms. The menu pre- 
pared by Henry Oppenheimer, caterer, was worthy of the occa- 
sion, and the jolly crowd that enjoyed it made the scene one 
which evidently caused President Bowman pleasant emotions. 
Many became almost inarticulate with enjoyment, when a suf- 
focating voice called that ‘‘Kiley’s put sugar in his soup.’’ 
The bouillon served in cups made Mr. Kiley’s mistake natural, 
if laughable. 

On account of the night session at the convention hall, many 
of the invited speakers were not present, but President Pres- 
cott, despite his fatiguing duties of the day, was an honored 
guest, and, on being introduced by the President of No. 3, gave 
a short address, the many points of hard common sense in 
which evoked frequent and enthusiastic applause. M. J. 
Madden spoke appreciatively of the pressmen and made a 
glowing reference to unionism and what it had accomplished. 
Mr. Louis Hornstein, of Hornstein Bros., on the call of the 


JAMES GRIFFON. 
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president, eulogized the pressmen from an employer’s stand- 
point, his sentiments being received with marked favor. 
Mr. Phil Corcoran, of Salt Lake City, Utah, paid a tribute to 
the hospitality of the World’s Fair city and congratulated the 
assemblage on the achievements of the age 
as focused at the great Exposition. The large 
number of ladies present won from the several 
speakers those chivalrous expressions regard- 
ing the sex which are always greeted with so | 
much applause. 

Mr. Charles Moore, of the Globe Printing 

Ae Ink Company, recounted a dream which he 
M. J. CARROLL. had had regarding three Chicago pressmen 
who died, yet who were denied admission to either the celestial 
or the lower regions, and who were struck with despair that 
their doom should be a perpetual journey in a Chicago hack. 
The point of this impromptu sketch lying in exploits of the 
previous evening gave it instant favor, and then Mr. Moore 
was called upon for a song, and with characteristic modesty, 
yet with a sort of reserved abandon, he gracefully complied, 
also responding to an enthusiastic encore. 

From the ballroom now came the faint strains of a waltz 
tune and a speedy adjournment was made by 
the company, and it was not long before the 
dancers thronged the spacious hall. It was 
broad daylight before the last of the guests 
departed, all voting the pressmen’s reception 
an unqualified and delightful success. 

The committee, which consisted of Messrs. 
John S. Leander, chairman ; Richard F. Sulli- 
van, Rudolph Timroth, John McMillan, Martin 
Knowles, Michael Curtis, Michael J. Kiley, 
James Bowman and Henry Wendorf, as might have been 
expected, were gratified with the outcome of their labors, going 
so far as to insinuate that Ward McAllister could now be given 
some suggestions. 

On Wednesday, by invitation of the Chicago Herald Chapel, 
the delegates and visitors inspected the fine building of the 
Chicago Herald. Many ladies were present, giving an added 
interest to the scene. The delegates marched to the Herald 
building in a body and were met at the busi- 
ness office by the members of the Herald 
chapel. Frank Ehlen, foreman of the com- 
posing room, and Robert Ansley, business 
manager, bade them welcome. They first 
inspected the composing room and stgreotyp- 
ing department. Here they lingered long, 
inspecting every detail. After a trip through 
the editorial rooms they were given an infor- 
mal reception in Mr. Scott’s private office. 

In the mailing rooms tables had been set with refreshments, 
and here all repaired after a complete inspection of the build- 
ing. The refreshments were served by the Hera/d restaurant, 
and Mrs. King herself personally superintended this part of the 
afternoon’s entertainment. On one of the tables was the word 
‘“‘Herald’’ made out of sandwiches, fringed with different col- 
ored roses. It was a unique idea and provoked many compli- 
mentary remarks. The room was beautifully decorated with 
potted plants and flowers. H. Wittbold, the 
florist, had decorated the place himself. Palms, 
evergreens, ferns, roses, peonies and big snow- 
balls were scattered about in profusion until 
the room looked like a large hothouse. 

Behind a bower of palms and ferns Tomaso’s 
mandolin orchestra played sweet tunes. The 
guests drank punch from the huge silver bowl 
on the center of the table and ate of the good 
things served. 

After luncheon the gay party broke up, and one and all | 
agreed that they really began to like Chicago customs. 

During the morning session Major Burke, on behalf of the | 
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JOHN CANTY. 


boat, on the peculiar 


management of Buffalo Bill’s Wild West Show, extended a 
special invitation to the members of the International Union to 
attend the performance that evening, and this courtesy met a 
prompt and cordial response. No description of this widely 
popular performance is here necessary. It has been received 
with favor in all parts of the world, and its startling realism was 
vouched for by many of the western delegates. 

Thursday evening was set for the excursion on the lake in 
that unique creation, the passenger whaleback Christopher 
Columbus, the only boat of her classin the world. The weather 
threatened rain early in the evening, but long before 8 o’clock, 
the time set for departure, everything looked favorable for a 
fine run. Caterers’ assistants were busily getting comestibles 
on board, and the quantity almost gave one the impression that 
the boat was being 
victualed for a voyage 
to Europe. Familiar 
looking cases and kegs 
were hoisted to the 
forepart of the vessel, 
indicating that dry 
company would not be 
tolerated. 

A fine brass band 
was playing popular 
airs while the guests 
inspected the immense 


form of which they 
found much to com- 
ment. Capable of ac- 
commodating well 
upon 6,000 passengers, 
and of a speed of 
twenty miles an hour, 
thestrange appearance 
of the vessel from the 
wharf gives her a pecu- 
liar interest, and ques- 
tioning elicited the 
facts that she was 362 
feet long with 42-feet 
beam, with nine com- 
partments for carrying water ballast to a capacity of 1,000 tons, 
an improvement over the old-style methods. The superb fur- 
nishings were much admired. Velvet carpets cover the saloon 
floors, and the wainscoting and paneling are of polished oak. 
The lounges and chairs are of russet leather, and light brown 
tints prevail in the wall decorations. There are bathrooms and 
barber shops, soda fountains and restaurants tucked away in 
various parts of the ship, all convenient of access, and the whole 
vessel is lighted with incandescent electric lights. 

Soon after 8 o’clock the trip began, and jollity and socia- 
bility reigned supreme. The music of the band, the hum of 
many voices and the cheery laughter were a fitting accompani- 
ment to the exhilarating motion of the colossal boat as she 
glided through the water, showing the immense panorama of 
the city with its myriad and flashing lights. 

The Diamond and Garden City quartettes during the even- 
ing sang a number of selections, and had a thoroughly appre- 
ciative audience. 

The towers, domes and facades of the great White City, 
ablaze with electricity ; the background of the night, streaked 
with flaring rockets and fireworks of all kinds, was a scene of 

















| surpassing beauty. The electric search-light on board the boat 


flashed a challenge at the Administration building that was 
promptly accepted, and a glare of light almost unbearable in its 


| brilliancy bathed the vessel from stem tostern. Four miles out 


in the lake, the lights flashed and flamed like the blades of 
giants in combat, and the scene was one which certainly will 
not readily be forgotten, 
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WHALEBACK STEAMSHIP “CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS.” 


Chartered for lake trip by International Typographical Union Convention, at Chicago, June 15, 1893. 
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A return was made at 11 o'clock, everyone pleased and 
happy. 

Friday and Saturday were days of energetic work, and in 
moments of leisure the visitors who had not done so earlier in 
the week took advantage of the courteous invitations of Messrs. 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler to inspect their fine establish- 
ment, where facilities had been arranged in the way of desk 
room, stationery, etc., for the convenient transaction of such 
private business as the firm’s guests desired to attend to. The 
Chicago Compositor’s Club received many callers and the 
American Typefounders’ Company tendered courtesies similar 
to those of Messrs. Barnhart Brothers & Spindler. The Jane 
Club, a codperative society of young women, through Miss 
Kenny, invited the delegates and guests to visit their rooms, 
an invitation of which many availed themselves. 

Flushed with their success of Tuesday, the Ex-Delegates’ 
Committee of Printing Pressmen’s Union No. 3 had a pro- 
gramme arranged which was carried out in detail on Sunday. 
A tally-ho coach called for the guests of No. 3 at the Great 
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Northern Hotel on Sunday morning, with President Prescott 
as the guest of honor, and drove out to the North Side and 
through Lincoln Park. Here an elaborate luncheon had been 
provided, and the drive in the bright, clear morning having 
quickened the appetites of all, full justice was done to the good 
things, after which the coach was taken for the South Side, 
through the boulevards. The party were much struck with the 
beauty of Washington Park, which never seemed in better 
form — the rain of the evening before having freshened flowers, 
grass and trees. 

From the park the guests were driven to the Fair grounds 
and thence to the Great Northern Hotel, having had a delight- 
ful trip, and were loud in their praises of the beauty of the 
parks and the boulevard systems of the city. 

This closed the week’s entertainment, and with farewell 
promises to meet in Louisville in ’94, the delegates and visitors 
separated to all points of the compass, bearing pleasant memo- 
ries of Chicago and impressed with the wonders of the Expo- 
sition. 





CONVENTION OF INTERNATIONAL TYPOGRAPHICAL 
UNION. 


ONDAY morning, June 12, at 9 o’clock, witnessed the 
opening of the forty-first session of the International 
Typographical Union, at Madison Hall, Chicago. The 

preliminary services were in harmony with the custom so long 
observed by this organization, and consisted of prayer by Rev. 
Floyd W. Tompkins, followed by Mayor Carter H. Harrison, 
who, in his happiest vein, extended the freedom of the city 
and the protection of its executive to the visiting delegates. 
President James Griffon, of Union No. 16, then introduced 
President William B. Prescott, of the International Union, in a 
few well-chosen words, when the latter gentleman declared the 
convention open and ready for business. 

But if the opening ceremonies did not differ from those 
usually observed on these occasions, the scene which met the 
view of the presiding officer when he announced the conven- 
tion open was in marked contrast to that of former years. 
Nearly too more delegates were seated in the hall than on any 
previous occasion, 230 delegates in all answering to their 
names. And what is of more consequence, subsequent events 
proved that they came prepared to attend strictly to business. 
The amount of work done during the week passed all previous 
records, the number of propositions considered never before 
having been equaled by the international body. Many of the 
propositions acted upon were of the highest importance to the 
craft in general, but whether the consequences will work good 
or evil, time alone can tell. 

Much of the work’of the convention was prepared for it by 
the Committee on Laws, which met in Chicago four days 
previous to the opening of the convention. This committee, 
the most important of all committees in the organization, was 
this year composed as follows: M. J. Carroll, Chicago, chair- 
man; J. L. Robinette, Sacramento, secretary; H. M. Ives, 
Topeka; Harry E. Gamble (whose untimely end is chronicled 
in another column), New York; and A. W. Kuntz, Seattle. 
This committee reported altogether more than 120 amend- 
ments and changes in the laws which were referred to them, 
their recommendations being generally approved by the con- 
vention, 


STANDING AND SPECIAL COMMITTEES. 


One of the first duties devolving upon President Prescott 
after roll-call. was to announce the appointment of George A. 
Tracy, of Washington, as reading clerk; W. P. Heck, Phila- 
delphia, assistant secretary; and Joseph Vibert and W. C. 
Roberts (both of Chicago), as sergeant-at-arms and messenger 
respectively, after which the standing committees were 
announced : 

Committee on Credentials.— Messrs. Hopkins (Pittsburgh), Sutherland 
(Seattle), Roby (New Orleans), Rosenbaum (New York), Wharry (New 
York, Stereotypers). 

Committee on Appeals.— Messrs. Murschel (San Francisco), Johnson 
(Galveston), Ashley (Detroit), Keyes (Albany), Freund (Pittsburgh, Press- 
men). 

Committee on Returns and Finances.— Messrs. Nevins (Boston), Bailey 
(Cincinnati), Britton (Trenton), Bennett (St. Paul), Walsh (St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, Pressmen). 

Committee on Childs-Drexel Home.— Messrs. Whitten (Boston), Mealy 
(Baltimore), Eylar (Dallas), Duniway (Multnomah), Kingham (Indian- 
apolis, Pressmen). 

Committee on Subordinate Unions.— Messrs. Stiles (Chicago), McIntyre 
(Denver), Palmer (Providence), Shepard (Louisville), McMahan (Grand 
Rapids, Pressmen). 

Committee on Miscellaneous Business.—Messts. Smith (Philadelphia), 
Caton (Spokane), Stanfield (Americus), Van Deventer (Syracuse), Donovan 
(Washington, Pressmen). 


Special committees appointed during the work of the con- 
vention were as follows : 

Officers’ Reports —Thompson (Cleveland), Curtin (Lynn), 
Maloney (San Francisco), Fogarty (Des Moines) and Walsh 
(New York). 

To Prepare Suitable Resolutions Expressing the Sentiment 
of the Convention upon the Death of Harry E. Gamble, of 
New York.— Messrs. Rosenbaum (New York), Boudreault 
(Ottawa), McSkimming (St. Louis), Kroon (Grand Rapids) 
and Westcott (Indianapolis). 

To Draft Resolutions Protesting against the Appointment 
of C. W. Edwards as Public Printer.—Messrs. Corcoran (Salt 
Lake City), Rooney (Toledo) and Seagraves (Washington). 

On a Shorter Workday.—Messrs. Cowdery (Chattanooga), 
White (Boston), Farris (Pittsburgh), Ryan (Cincinnati), Cahill 





(Chicago) and Aberle (New Orleans). 
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Memorial on the Death of Ex-President Hammond, of New 
Orleans.—Messrs. Roby (New Orleans), Keifer (Scranton), Alts- 
wager (Hutchinson), Hilton (Oshkosh) and Miss Pearson (New 
Albany). 

SOME OF THE MORE IMPORTANT MEASURES. 


Below we give a brief review of the work of the convention, 
with the full text of the more important measures acted upon. 
Without doubt the measure which will attract the greatest 
interest hereafter was that providing for the establishment of 
a nine-hour workday. There were three propositions before 
the delegates looking to a curtailment of the hours of labor, 
the first introduced being that by the Chicago delegation, 
known as the gradual reduction plan. This was supplemented 
by two amendments providing for the adoption of a nine-hour 
workday to go into effect on the first day of November next, 
the one finally adopted being that supported by the Boston 
and New England delegates, and which reads as follows : 


WHEREAS, The condition of the book and job printer throughout the 
jurisdiction of the International Typographical Union has become such as 
to demand instant relief; and, 

WHEREAS, The surplus labor which is on the market is getting much 
larger year after year, thereby making a pressing demand for situations, 
which has a tendency to decrease the wages of our members; and, 

WHEREAS, The majority of the delegates who appeared before the Short 
Hour Committee of the International Typographical Union at the Chicago 
Convention, 1£93, favored a reduction of-the hours of labor to nine; be it 

Resolved, First — That on and after Novemberer, 1893, all unions under 
the jurisdiction of the International Typographical Union shall demand a 
decrease in the hours of labor to nine per day, such to be a law of the said 
International Typographical Union. 

Second —'That the Executive Council of the International T'ypograph- 
ical Union shall levy an assessment of 1 cent per day (six days per week) 
for a time to be decided by the said Executive Council; said assessment to 
be levied immediately after the adoption of the plan by the referendum, 

Third — That the Secretary-Treasurer is hereby instructed to notify sec- 
retaries of subordinate unions of the action of this Convention in this | 
matter. | 

Fourth — That employers shall receive thirty days’ notice previous to 
the enforcement of this law, and subordinate unions are hereby instructed 
to take such steps as they may deem advisable. | 





Many delegates were of the opinion that the gradual reduc- | 
tion plan would have been the safest measure, but the active | 
support given the one printed above, backed by a strong feel- | 
ing that the rapid introduction of typesetting machines ren- 
dered a shorter workday absolutely necessary, finally resulted 
in its adoption. Scarcely less interest attached to the repeal of 
the famous ‘‘priority’’ law, which was accomplished by an 
overwhelming majority, the provision governing the actions of 
foremen as it stood previous to the adoption of the priority 
law at Boston two years ago being substituted, which reads: 


SECTION 38. Foremen of union printing offices may employ and dis- 
charge help at will, so long as they comply with the laws and regulations 
of the subordinate union in whose jurisdiction the office is located, and the 
discharge is not for maintaining union principles. | 


Another important measure was one introduced by M. J. | 
Carroll, of Chicago, which provided for a reduction in the size 
of organizers’ districts, the new arrangement being as follows: 


First District — Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut and Rhode Island. 

Second District — New York and New Jersey. 

Third District — Ohio, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware and District 
of Columbia. | 

Fourth District—Virginia, West Virginia and North Carolina. | 

Fifth District — South Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 

Sivth District— Michigan and Wisconsin. 

Seventh District — Indiana, Illinois and Kentucky. 

Eighth District— ‘Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana. 

Ninth District — Iowa, Missouri and Arkansas. 

Tenth District — Minnesota, North and South Dakota and Manitoba. | 

Eleventh District — Nebraska, Colorado, Kansas, Indian Territory and 
Oklahoma. | 

Twelfth District — Texas and New Mexico. 

Thirteenth District — Montana, Wyoming, Idaho and Utah. 

Fourteenth District — California, Nevada, Arizona and Sandwich | 
Islands. be 
| 
| 


Fifteenth District— Oregon, Washington and British Columbia. 
Stxleenth District— All of the Provinces of Canada, except Manitoba | 
and British Columbia. 


The convention’s action on other important matters will be 
found briefly summarized as follows : 

Refusal to abolish the referendum. 

Refusal to grant separate charters to book and job printers. 

Adoption of resolutions protesting against the appointment 
of Charles W. Edwards as public printer. 

Submitting to vote of subordinate unions propositions for 
the creation of an international fund ; for a death benefit fund 
ranging from $50 to $200 according to duration of member- 
ship ; for a sick benefit fund ; and for a traveling loan fund. 

Urging the government ownership of telegraph lines. 

Providing that no less a number than one-fourth of the mem- 
bership of a local union can reject an applicant. 

To discontinue the publication of convention proceedings 
in book form, the same to be published as a supplement to the 
Typographical Journal. - 

Adoption of measures regulating the cashing of strings, 
benevolent associations of printers to be exempt from the 
operations thereof. 

Making it the duty of foremen to employ union men when 
engaging the assistance of any of the allied crafts. 

That arrangements for future conventions shall be made by, 
and at the expense of, the International Union. 

Giving the Executive Council power to suspend such laws, 
in the jurisdiction of Union No. 13, as require equal pay for 
female compositors. 

Rejects propositions for district representation and for the 
percentage plan of levying dues and assessments. 

Adopting a modified plan of the Australian ballot system 
for the election of officers. 

Adoption of resolutions calling for the erection of a new 
building for the government printing office. 

Appropriation of $5,500 for the purpose of completing the 
Childs-Drexel Home in accordance with original specifications, 
the appropriation to be expended under direction of Executive 
Council. 

Many of the foregoing propositions will require the indorse- 
ment of the local unions before becoming operative. 

The election of officers was begun at 11 o’clock A.M. on the 
fourth day, and attracted the keenest interest, as a very lively 
canvass had been waged for some weeks previously for the 
offices of president and secretary-treasurer. Notwithstanding 
the predictions of some of the ‘“‘politicians’’ of the conven- 
tion, Messrs. Prescott and Wines achieved a very easy victory, 
being reélected to the offices held by them by large majorities. 
The full list of officers elected is as follows: 

William B. Prescott, of Toronto, president. 

J. W. Hopkins, of Pittsburgh, Pa., first vice-president. 

H. C. McFarland, of Washington, D. C., second vice-presi- 
dent. 

W. B. Lewis, Chicago, IIl., third vice-president. 

A. G. Wines, St. Louis, Mo., secretary-treasurer. 

F, A. Colby, Colorado Springs, Colo., trustee Childs-Drexel 
Hone. 

William J. Miller, Boston, Mass.; Henry Dorsey, Dallas, 
Texas; C. I. Drummond, Fort Wayne, Ind., and President 
Prescott, delegates to American Federation of Labor. 


Organizers for districts as at present constituted : 
First District — E. A. Keyes, of Albany, N. Y. 
Second District —T. White, of Lincoln, Neb. 
Third District —O. A. Eylar, of Dallas, Texas. 
Fourth District — V. B. Williams, of Chicago, III. 
Fifth District —G. W. Dower, of Toronto, Ont. 
Sixth District —J. L. Robinette, of Sacramento, Cal. 
Seventh District — F. M. Pinneo, of Salt Lake City. 
Eighth District — C. E. Hawkes, of Seattle. 


Organizers for proposed districts : 
First District — P. A. White, of Boston. 
Second District — E. A. Keyes, of Albany. 
Third District — A. W. Thompson, of Cleveland. 
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Fourth District — George Stoll, of Richmond. 

Fifth District —_M. C. Wallace, of Columbia. 

Sixth District — Robert Y. Ogg, of Detroit. 

Seventh District — V. B. Williams, Chicago. 

Eighth District —J. J. Aberle, of New Orleans. 

Ninth District — W. B. O’Blennis, of Des Moines. 

Tenth District —H. W. Dennett, of St. Paul. 

Eleventh District — M. T. White, of Lincoln. 

Twelfth District — H. B. Johnson, of Galveston. 

Thirteenth District — F. M. Pinneo, of Salt Lake City. 

Fourteenth District —J. L. Robinette, of Sacramento. 

Fifteenth District — C. E. Hawes, of Seattle. 

Sixteenth District —G. W. Dower, of Toronto. 

Among the most noticeable features of the work of the con- 
vention was the almost unanimous sentiment in favor of a 
shorter workday for book and job printers, and for the repeal 
of what has been so widely known as the “priority” law. 
There was very little adverse opinion on these two points. As 
far as the shorter workday was concerned, while the delegates 
were of one mind as to the necessity of securing some curtail- 
ment of the working hours, they were by no means united as 
to the best means of securing the same. The final vote showed 
that the proposition: to establish a nine-hour workday, to take 
effect on November 1 next, had the greatest number of sup- 
porters, while the gradual reduction plan, as proposed by the 
Chicago delegation, had a number of warm friends in the con- 
vention, many of whom are not convinced as yet but that it 
would have been the best measure to adopt. 

The convention finally adjourned at 7:30 p.M., on Saturday, 
June 17, having previously decided that the next session would 
be held at Louisville, Kentucky, in October, 1894. 


THE L. L. BROWN PAPER COMPANY. 


In the selection of illustrations of exhibits at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition that will interest readers of THE INLAND 
PRINTER, we present in this number a view of the exhibit 
made by the well-known makers of linen ledgers, the L. L. 
Brown Paper Company, of Adams, Massachusetts. The 
arrangement of their paper is exceedingly artistic. At a 
glance one takes in a pyramid of reams of pure white paper. 
The ream of Antiquarian at the base in its perfection of color 
looks like a block of whitest marble without a flaw. Specimen 
sheets of various ruled patterns are arranged about the base. 
The L. L. Brown Company are the oldest makers of ledger 
paper, as a specialty, in the United States, and from small 
beginnings have enlarged their mills as increased demands 
required, until at the present time they are producing some five 
tons per day of their special brand of ledgers. The strength 
and durability of texture, and a sizing that resists ink and 
climatic action, gives them an enviable reputation not only at 
home but in foreign markets. At the Paris Exposition in 1889 
this company made a similar exhibit of their products, and 
were awarded the only gold medal given for ledger papers. 
Mr. George F. Barden, a veteran in the paper trade, has charge 
of their interest at the Fair, and is always ready to talk enthusi- 
astically of these goods. We shall show other exhibits in our 
next issue. 





ANNOUNCEMENT FRO/1 PHILADELPHIA ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ UNION. 


HE following announcement has been issued by the Elec- 

_ trotypers’ Union of Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, with the 

request that all papers connected with the craft will 
publish it : 


To all Stereotypers’ and Electrotypers’ Untons, and the Craft in general: 
At a regular meeting of Philadelphia Electrotypers’ Union, held 

Thursday evening, May 18, 1893, James Sullivan (electrofyper) and Daniel 

Idell (finisher) were reinstated as members in good standing of this union, 

their expulsion being deemed as unjust and without warrant. 

O. W. C. WHINNA, President. 

JosePpH N. BLACKFORD, Recording Secretary. 





located at New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


| machine, and several cases will probably be put on. 





NE of the most pleasing acts of the recent International 
convention was the resolutions presented by Mr. M. J. 
Carroll regarding Ex-Secretary-Treasurer McClevey, as 

follows : 


WHEREAS, William S. McClevey, late Secretary-Treasurer of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, having severed his connection with this 
organization at a time and under circumstances which precluded the pos- 
sibility of his being the recipient of the courtesies usually extended to 


retiring officers ; and 


WHEREAS, Recognizing, as we do, the eminent services of the said 
William S. McClevey to the International Typographical Union during the 
past five years, and with a view to giving expression to our sentiments in 
this regard, therefore be it 

Resolved, That we, the members of the Forty-first Session of the Inter- 
national Typographical Union, in convention assembled, with pride and 
gratification contemplate the official record of the said William S. McClevey, 
a man whose sterling honesty, manliness and truthfulness we commend as 
a worthy example for the youth of our craft ; whose past has been so full 
of honor, and whose future we will watch with pride and gratification, 
confident that he will win and retain the confideuce and esteem of his 
newly-formed business associates, and hopeful that his pathway through 
life will ever be attended by happiness and prosperity. 

Resolved, That a copy: of the foregoing be suitably engrossed and 
framed, and presented to the said William S. McClevey by the President 
and Secretary-Treasurer of the International Typographical Union, bear- 
ing their official signatures and the seal of the organization. 


THE INLAND PRINTER, in company with all who have the 
pleasure of Mr. McClevey’s acquaintance, is pleased to note 
this emphatic acknowledgment of his many high qualities, and 
to join in the sentiments of the resolution. 





THE CHIEF OF THE CLAN MC LEAN, 


THE Century Press Company, which furnishes plates for 
country papers, has established a plant in Albany, New York, 
and will manufacture its product there. The company has had 
an office in that city for a long time, but its factory has been 
The plates heretofore 
manufactured by this concern have been principally miscel- 
lany, but it is now proposed to include politics and other special 
matter. The new plant is located on the third floor of the 
Bellows’ building, at the corner of Hudson avenue and Green 
street. The company will use one Mergenthaler Linotype 
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HARRY E. GAMBLE. 


| 
| 


graphical Union has a sad record as the occasion of | 


i forty-first convention of the International Typo- 


the grievous taking away of one of its members, in 
the person of Mr. Harry E. Gamble, chairman of the New 
York delegation, who was accidently drowned at Diamond 


Lake on Sunday, June 11. Mr. Gamble, as a member of | 


the Committee on Laws, had arrived in Chicago several 
days before the opening of the convention, and had been 
busily engaged in the exacting duties of his position, and 
had won many friends by his many pleasing qualities. 
On Sunday he accompanied the ex-delegates’ excursion to 
Diamond Lake, a 





true and faithful husband, his-children of a dear and loving father. 
To his numerous friends in New York city his sudden death will be 
most sadly and severely felt. But a young man in years, his con- 
tinued activity in union service gave him that credit which is gener- 
ally conceded to one of more mature years. His amiable dispositiorr, 
convivial spirit and mild and generous nature made friends of all 
with whom he came in contact, and by whom he will ever be kindly 
remembered. May his soul rest in peace. 


On Tuesday afternoon the membership assembled in 


a body and escorted the remains to the depot. Messrs. 
Henry C. Deck of Chicago, G. Runkles of Omaha, and 


| John R. Winders of San Francisco, being appointed the 


escort to New York. The body arrived at New York at 
9 o’clock Wednesday night, and services were held at the 
deceased’s late 





resortaboutthirty-  F 
five miles from 
Chicago, and on 
alighting from the 
train was seized 
with a form of 
epileptic fit — 
caused, it has been 
asserted, by his 
earnest attention 
to the duties of 
his committee. 

On recovery 
from the prostra- 
tion caused by the 
attack, he desired 
to goon the water 
for a boat ride, 
and induced Mr. 
W. J. McCoy, of 
the New York Suu, 
to accompany him. 
When some dis- 
tance from the 
shore he was 
seized with a re- 
curring fit, upset- 
ting the boat, and, 
despite of the 
determined exer- 
tions of his com- 
panion, sank to 
the bottom. 

A large reward 
was immediately 
offered for the 
recovery of the 
body, and but a 
short time elapsed 
before it was 
brought to the 
shore, when an 








residence, 192 Wil- 
loughby street, 
Brooklyn, on 
Thursday after- 
noon at 2 o’clock. 
His family and a 
large number of 
friends were pres- 
ent. The _ inter- 
ment was in 
Cypress Hills 
Cemetery the 
same afternoon. 
President Mur- 
phy, W. J. Bren- 
nan, Robert Pirie, 
Alexander Kle- 
bold and Charles 
I,. Kojan of No. 6, 
and H. C. Deck 
of Chicago, repre- 
senting the Inter- 
national Typo- 
graphical Union, 
acted as the pall- 
bearers. 

At a called 
meeting of the 
New York 7ribune 
chapel, held June 
13, the following 
was adopted : 

An unexpected 
blow has fallen upon 
us in the death of 
our fellow member, 
Harry E. Gamble. 
Impelled equally by 
instinct and a sense 
of duty, he took a 
high view of the prin- 
ciples underlying 
unionism. No man 
was ever less thought- 








inquest was held, 

and a verdict in accordance with the facts rendered. 
Telegrams announcing the fatality were immediately sent 
to the family of Mr. Gamble, and to the secretary of 
Typographical Union No. 6. 

At the convention the following day, Mr. Gamble’s 
death was reported by his colleague, Mr. John Leddy, 
who said: 

It is my sad duty to report to you the death, by accidental 
drowning, of Harry E. Gan*ble, a member and chairman of the New 
York city delegation to the forty-first convention of the International 
Typographical Union. By his death we lose one who has always 
been a faithful adherent to unionism, always willing to devote his 
services toward furthering its principles, being ever ready to aid the 
needy and oppressed. By his death his wife has been deprived of a 


ful for himself, or 


more considerate for others ; no one entered more quickly into move- 
ments which aimed at elevating and bettering the condition of his 
fellow-workmen. To his friends his sudden death was a bitter bereave- 
ment, but they have cause for submission and patience in the example 
of undeviating purpose, humility and simplicity left by him. We 
therefore unanimously adopt the following preamble and resolutions : 

WHEREAS, an all-wise Providence has seen fit to remove from 
us our loved and honored fellow-member, Harry Gamble, we, the 
members of the 7yzbune chapel, in token of our appreciation of his 
manly worth and fidelity to union principles, 

Resolved, That we tender to his wife and family our most sin- 
cere sympathy and condolence in their great and sudden affliction. 

Resolved, That we will ever cherish his memory, and make his 
life, so untimely ended, our example of sterling honesty, faithfulness 
and well doing. 

Resolved, ‘That while we bow in submission to the Divine will, 

















we yet feel the bitterness of the loss we have sustained, and express the 
deep sorrow we experience. 


The International Typographical Union in convention 
assembled, through its special committee, passed the following 
and immediately adjourned for that day : 


WHEREAS, It having pleased Almighty God, in His infinite wisdom, 
to call from our midst a dearly beloved and highly esteemed brother, Mr. 
Harry E. Gamble, the devoted chairman of the New York delegation to 
the forty-first annual convention of the International Typographical Union ; 
and, 

WHEREAS, His sad and untimely end has cast a feeling of deep sorrow 
and pain over the members of this honorable body ; 

Resolved, That this convention takes this opportunity to express its 
sincere condolence and profound sympathy with the bereaved family in 
this their hour of affliction. 

Resolved, That a copy of the foregoing preamble and resolutions be sent 


to the family of the late Mr. H. EK. Gamble and to New York Typographical | 


B. ROSENBAUM, New York. 
G. F. MCSKIMMING, St. Louis. 
E. R. Wescott, Indianapolis. 
Cc. S. O. BOUDREAULT, Ottawa. 
JOHN Kroon, Grand Rapids. 


Union, No. 6. 


Harry E. Gamble was born in Monroe county, Iowa, Nov- 
ember 4, 1860. His parents removed to Philadelphia in 1863, 
where his father was killed while acting as peacemaker in a 
quarrel in 1873, and some time thereafter an only brother, 
twelve years old, was drowned. 

After leaving school Mr. Gamble secured employment in a 
Philadelphia printing office, and partially learned the trade, 
completing his apprenticeship in Newark, New Jersey. From 
thence he went to New York, bearing an International Typo- 
graphical Union traveling card, in 1880, and after depositing 
his card, became one of No. 6’s most active members in securing 
recruits from the book and job branch of the trade, which at 
that time was in a demoralized condition. He worked in 
Polhemus’, Burgoyne’s, Trow’s, Butterick’s, the Dry Goods 
Economist and other places, and at the time of his death he 
was a member of the day force of the New York 7ribune. 

Although exceedingly popular among his associates, he 
never was ambitious for official honors in the Union until 18go, 
when he was elected a member of the Executive Committee. 
In 1892 he was elected an alternate-delegate, and in the present 
year delegate, receiving 1,707 votes, the largest number cast for 
any candidate for delegate. 

Mr. Gamble’s character could not be better portrayed than 
in the touching’ words of his fellow-delegates in reporting his 
death to the convention. 


His mother, who resides in Philadelphia, and a wife and | 


two children survive him. 





QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


IN answer to the query of ‘Gripper’? last month, John 
Gamble, of Philadelphia, says that one of the things that con- 
demn some of the best presses is bad register caused by the 
springing of the gripper bar when making the grippers hold 
the sheet tightly, and that gripper bars should be made 
heavier. He suggests as a means to prevent springing that a 
square bar be used, so that when the grippers are closed the 
strain will come on the angle of the bar: ‘‘ With face of cyl- 
inder,”’ says the writer, ‘“‘ bar to be used the same, but use caps, 
when there will be no chance for grippers to come loose or 
turn over.’ Bob W. Butler, Little Rock, Arkansas, writes on 
the same subject, and says: ‘‘In the June issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER I noticed in the queries and answers, some one 
signing ‘Grippers’ asks to know something in regard to set- 
ting them for perfect register. I would like to make a few 
suggestions in regard to this question. In the first place, I do 
not think the grippers have very much to do with perfecting 
the register on any class of work. The first thing to be looked 
at is the press. See that your register rack on the bed is prop- 
erly geared, that is, that it does not bind either way, but sets 
snugly both ways. Then, the next point I should look at 
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| well printed, it contains a record of the Chicago pressmen that 
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| colors), is to be congratulated on his effective page. 


| Typographical Union No. 16. The “‘ Historical and Biograph- 

































































would be my stile on the isnt: See that it is not 
packed too much, so that the form may come in a solid con- 
tact with the tympan. A loose, baggy tympan sometimes pro- 
duces a muggy impression. The next important feature is to 
see that the form you intend to work is properly imposed as 
to being square, all four ways. One page the thickness of a 
five-to-pica lead will throw the page to back it out of register 
almost one nonpareil slug. This is invariably attributed to 
the pressman or feeder that he cannot register a form, and 
they know it is properly made up. So it is properly made up, 
but the question is, is the form perfectly square? No. Well, 
| then, you might move your ‘grippers’ for a week, likewise, 
the guides, and a register—no, never. Gripper margins, 
| among pressmen, vary to some extent on gripper margins. 

Take a proper gripper margin, say two ems or two and one- 
| half ems margin, set your gripper so the sheet cannot be 
conveniently loosened from them, and your. guides raise just 
as the grippers are ready to take the sheet, working the two 
end grippers loose so as not to pucker the sheet at the ends, 
/ and I think you will have very little trouble with your regis- 
ter, although sometimes the trouble isin the chase. I have a 
very ‘faint’ recollection of a little piece of experience I had 
on this subject, something on this order. The firm ordered 
two very fine steel chases for bookwork from an eastern house, 
supposed to be first-class chases. Well, they were, but one of 
them had the center crossbar dovetailed one-sixteenth of an 
inch to one side. Consequently, it threw one side of a sixteen- 
page book form entirely out of register. We worried with this 
for some time, thinking it must be the press or the grippers, 
and finally came to the conclusion that it must be the feeder. 
We lined up the feeder, then went to work on the press. No 
better results, and finally concluded to take a straightedge 
and try the chase. On making ‘proper examination, we found 
the chase one-sixteenth of an inch too far to one side. We 
had this fixed, and today I am glad to say that the register is 
all that is required for a perfect job. There are so many causes 
for an imperfect register that it would require some time to dis- 
cuss this one little question, but the majority of pressmen 
attribute it to the press, while if the press could only say a few 
words, it would unfold the mystery.’’ 








SOUVENIRS OF THE INTERNATIONAL UNION CON- 
VENTION. 


HE convention of the International Typographical Union 
this year was favored with a duality of souvenirs — that of 
Pressmen’s Union No. 3 and the more elaborate work of 


ical Sketch of the Chicago Printing Pressmen’s Union, No. 3,”’ 
was a souvenir for free delivery, of which the pressmen of Chi- 
cago may feel justly proud. Well designed and exceedingly 


will make it valuable for reference. In the ‘Official Sou- 
venir of the International Typographical Union, 1893,’’ the 
most elaborate and interesting of the souvenirs which has 
appeared of recent years, is contained a large quantity of his- 
torical matter and special articles by members of the union 
and well-known writers. 

The competition for the best title-page resulted in favor of 
A. R. Allexon, with the Henry O. Shepard Company, honor- 
able mention being made of the printed designs of C. Harring- 
ton, with J. C. Winship & Co., and Henry F. Koch, with 
Edward Beeh. Henry G. Martin, with A. L. Swift & Co., who 
designed the announcement to the craft (printed in three 












The Souvenir Committee, Messrs. Jason R. Lewis, B. L. 
Beecher and Gus Bilger, have certainly performed their work 
well. 

There are, we are informed, a few of the souvenirs still 
obtainable, which will be mailed to any address on receipt 
of $1.25. 
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TITLE-PAGE COMPOSITION. 


HE number of suggestions on title-page composition makes 
it desirable in this issue to group them as herein, in order 
to make place for the next subject for suggestion — the 

composition of advertisements. 
John Chambers, with the Glens Falls Printing Company, 
Glens Falls, New York, sends a tastefully planned sketch for a 


title-page to be set in French old style. As this would make a | 
radical change of the page throughout, it is not considered | 


necessary to reproduce the design here. 
Burt Ames, with the Republican, Cazenovia, New York, 


suggests that we place ‘‘catalogue’’ in line by itself in some | 
medium dark, extended 12-point; center ‘“‘of’’ in smaller, as | 
of ——; and place ‘finely illustrated and rare books” in | 
one line about same /ength as ‘‘imported books,’ having type | 





dark enough to hold good combination with ‘‘imported books.”’ 


Put dash in, above ‘‘selected from the stock of.’’ This gives | 


too much latitude, and is, therefore, not shown as an example. 

G. H. Ramsperger, with the Tribune Job Printing Company, 
Salt Lake City, Utah, sends a suggestion which is almost a 
counterpart of that of Allan C. Clough, Washington, D. C., 
who says: ‘‘Set ‘catalogue’ in type of line ‘finely illustrated, 
etc.’; make catch line of ‘of’; ‘imported books’ remain as it 
is; ‘in,’ catch line; ‘elegant bindings,’ same type, but spaced 
a little more; ‘including,’ catch line; ‘finely illustrated and 
rare books,’ in one line; ‘offered at,’ catch line; ‘very mod- 
erate prices,’ in long primer or small pica old style italic, fol- 
lowed by a dash line; ‘selected from the stock of,’ in brevier 
small caps; ‘Little, Morehead & Co.,’ same type, not spaced 
quite as much, and the other two lines remain the same. 
Should be careful and get ‘elegant bindings,’ in center of 
line. For catch lines use nonpariel small caps.” 

No. 1 illustrates the views of Messrs. Ramsperger and 
Clough. 

J. G. Evans, Boston, Massachusetts, suggests that we put the 
line ‘“ catalogue of’ in 10-point De Vinne caps ; the catch lines 
‘including ’’ and ‘‘selected from the stock of’’ in small caps 
of the present letter; the line “finely illustrated’ be spaced 
with thin leads to make it two picas longer; another lead 
between the lines, with the exception of between the seventh 
and eighth, and eighth and ninth lines. Mr. Evans also calls 
attention to the line ‘‘in elegant bindings”’ being out of the 
center. This many have failed to note. The result is shown 
in No. 2. 

H. H. Walling, with C. W. Hodson, Portland, Oregon, says : 
“‘T would make the word ‘catalogue’ my first line, with the 
catch line ‘of’ in 6-point Ronaldson extended; ‘imported 
books,’ stet; ‘in’ same as ‘of’; ‘elegant bindings,’ 18-point 
Ronaldson ; ‘including,’ stet. ‘Finely illustrated and rare books’ 
reduce to 12-point Ronaldson condensed, one line; ‘offered at’ 
6-point catch line; ‘very moderate prices,’ 8-point Ronaldson 
extended; ‘selected from the stock of’ reduce to 6-point; 
‘Little, Moorehead & Co.,’ in 12-point caps extended ; ‘44 
and 46 Montana avenue,’ small caps ; ‘ Louisville,’ stet. Make 
spacing between lines even throughout.’’ No. 3 illustrates Mr. 
Walling’s idea. 

A subscriber writing from Greencastle, Indiana, says: ‘I 
think the word ‘including’ is out of center; spacing uneven 
between ‘offered at moderate prices’ and ‘selected from the 
stock of,’ etc. ‘Little, Moorehead & Co.’ would, I think, look 
better in caps of 18-point of same type, and too much space 
between ‘finely illustrated.’ ”’ 

Charles G. Low, Omaha, Nebraska, says: ‘‘I have noticed 
with some interest your title-page as it appears corrected by 
Mr. Wall, but still am not quite satisfied with the result. I 
should like to see ‘ catalogue of’ letter-spaced with cardboard ; 
a nonpareil and two leads taken out between ‘in elegant bind- 
ings’ and ‘including.’ Now letter-space ‘ finely illustrated,’ 
to lengthen and thereby bring more prominent. As it now 


stands, the blank space between ‘finely’ and ‘illustrated’ is | 
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| obtrusive. ‘Offered at very moderate prices,’ put in long primer 
| old style italic caps; ‘selected from the stock of,’ in brevier 
| old style small caps, and ‘Little, Moorehead & Co.’ in caps 


and small caps of same font as ‘finely illustrated,’ and the 
last two lines in long primer old style caps. Reduce space in 
last four lines at least a nonpareil, and insert five-em rule 
between ‘offered at very moderate prices’ and ‘selected from 
the stock of,’ using space gained to give proper space on each 
side of this dash, and to put pica more at bottom of page. 
Then reduce space in first three lines and put pica thus gained 


| at top of page.” No. 4 exemplifies this suggestion. 


We are gratified with the interest which this plan of stimu- 
lating the study of display has awakened, and trust that the 
examples published will be beneficial not less to the older 
members of the printing craft than to the apprentices. 


Written for THE INLAND PRINTER. 


COLUMBUS PORTRAITS AND STATUES AT THE 
FAIR. 


BY D. M. K. 


HERE is a collection of so-called portraits of Columbus at 
the World’s Fair. They number seventy-six, and the 
most interesting thing about them as ‘‘ portraits”’ is their 

dissimilarity, one from the other, and as a matter of course, 
therefore, from the great original. Had Columbus sat to every 


| artist of his time and in every garb he ever wore —sailor’s 





tunic, coat of mail, courtier’s dress, Franciscan frock, chains — 
we could not have a greater variety of portraits of him than 
the industrious and enterprising, not to say imaginative, painters 
of the world have given us. These are most of them fanciful, 
some are palimpsests, and a few are drawn from descriptions 
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of the great admiral left us by his companions. It is not cer- 
tain that Columbus ever sat to any painter. There was once a 
portrait of him in a private museum in Italy, which was 
claimed to have been from life. This portrait disappeared a 
great many years ago. The owner of this museum, who was a 
contemporary of Columbus, published a eulogy of him which 


was printed at Basle, Switzerland, in 1575. The book con- | 


tained a woodcut of Columbus, “from a portrait painted from 
nature.’”’ When the great statue at Genoa was projected, the 
Madrid Historical Society advised the artist to model the face 
not from the painting of Columbus in the Royal Gallery of 
Spain, but from this woodcut, which was done. So it seems 
possible that the art of printing has preserved to the world 
what the museum lost —if not a correct likeness of the great 
discoverer, at least a facial type which has served as a copy 
for the best so-called ‘‘ portraits.’ 

There are as many statues of Columbus as there are paint- 
ings, and in greater variety. Some of them are ridiculous, 


as, for example, the one perched on the steps of the capitol | 


at Washington, where he who gave us a continent stands with 
a sphere in his hand, like a nine-pin ball, which he is about 
to bowl through an alley; or the one recently erected on the 
lake front in Chicago, where he is clad in a heavy fur-lined 
cloak more fit for an Arctic expedition than for a journey in 
the South seas. Undoubtedly the best statue of him in Amer- 
ica, from an artistic standpoint, as well as in fidelity of acces- 
sories, is the one recently brought to Chicago, and to be seen 


in the exhibit of the Gorham Manufacturing Company at the | 


World’s Fair. This beautiful figure, the design of which is 
shown in the accompanying cut, was modeled by Bartholdi. 
While not strictly a portrait, it follows the present accepted 
Columbian type, though strongly idealized. It is about life- 
size, and is cast in solid silver, oxidized. It is to be found in 
the Manufactures building, near the center, and is worth going 


to see. 


For the use of the accompanying cuts, we are indebted to | 





the Monumental News, from which we take the following inter- | 


esting account of the casting of the statue : 

‘“Montanas statue of Ada Rehan, modeled and cast in 
Chicago by R. H. Park and the American Bronze Company, 
respectively, is not the only silver statue upon which the 
visitor to the World’s Fair may feast his eyes. In the exhibit 
of the Gorham Manufacturing Company, of New York, may 
be seen a statue of the great discoverer as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. The statue depicts the hero in 
his most important rdle. The figure is designed and mod- 
eled by Bartholdi, the contemporary French sculptor, who is 


so well and favorably known to the American people from the | 


statue of ‘Liberty Enlightening the World.’ Negotiations 
were made in person with the sculptor, at Paris, by repre- 
sentatives of the Gorham Company, and the conception sub- 
mitted met with complete approval. 

‘As a work of art, this statue has been pronounced by con- 
noisseurs to be a masterpiece. Life and vigor are implied in 
every line and feature, and the general effect is one of great 
beauty. Combined with this fact is the significance as being 
probably the largest figure ever cast in silver, and the success 
attendant upon its conception and production. The statue is 
somewhat more than life-size, being slightly over six feet in 
height, and standing on a silver pedestal about a foot high. 
Thirty thousand ounces of sterling silver, 925-1,000 pure, was 
used in the casting. The finish is such as best to preserve the 
whole vigor and spirit of the sculptor’s model rather than as a 
specimen of the chaser’s art. The metal is finished in the 
oxidized form, thus allowing much more expression in light 
and shade effects than as though highly polished. The latter 
style of finish would give simply a colorless, lifeless picture, 
unrelieved by darker tints. The process of casting was not 
essentially different from the ordinary mode of procedure in 
bronze, except that more care was taken in the details. As it 
will interest many of our readers to know how a statue looks 














upon being taken from the sand mold in which it is cast, we 
reproduce a photograph of the Columbus statue taken shortly 
after the casting was made. ‘The network that surrounds the 
figure is the metal that cooled in the gates or channels through 














which it ran after the mold had been filled, and the dark sur- 
face on some parts of the statue is molding sand that has 
adhered to it. Itis a perfect exemplification of the ability of 
the founders to successfully overcome the difficulty of casting a 
life-size figure in solid silver.”’ 





SOUVENIR EDITION OF THE COLUIIBIAN ODE. 


HE dainty dress in which the souvenir edition of Miss 
Monroe's Columbian Ode appears evidences a taste on the 
part of the publishers that the subject required. There 

have been many newspaper reprints of the ode, but it is doubtful 
if readers have appreciated its beauty in that form, or if the 
poem has been read as generally as it deserves to be. The 
man or woman who has feeling and sentiment, visiting the 
White City and getting heart and mind in chord with its gran- 
deur and its poetry, will now appreciate the gem in its artistic 
setting. Messrs. W. Irving Way & Co. (Chicago), the publish- 
ers, have done what might have been expected of them. 
Mr. Bradley’s designs for the work have the strength and appro- 


| priateness with the delicacy of treatment characteristic of his 


| best efforts. The Ode in its present form is to our mind the 





most worthy souvenir of the Columbian Exposition that has 
come to our notice. 


A COUNTRY editor in New York tunes his lyre and bursts 
forth into song with the following result: ‘‘Oh, the clothes 
press is a swell affair for garments nice and neat ; the hay press 
is agrand machine and does its work complete ; the cider press 
is lovely with its juices red and sweet; but the printing press 
controls the world and gets there with both feet.’’— Canadian 
Bookseller. 
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From a painting by L. Knaus. 


CARITAS. 


Specimen of half-tone engraving by 
BLOMGREN BROs, & CO., 
(See the other side.) 175 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 
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GEORGE DIDSBURY. 


N April 21, 1893, died, at Wellington, New Zealand, Mr. 
George Didsbury, government printer. Thus closed an 
honorable career, quiet and uneventful enough, but full 

of suggestiveness. From the position of apprentice in a news- 
paper office, Mr. Didsbury, by steady and faithful application 
to duty, and without any adventitious aid, rose to the highest 
position in the gift of the craft in New Zealand, and controlled 
for many years the largest printing and publishing concern in 
the colony. 

Mr. Didsbury was not a native of New Zealand, though, as 
he used to say, he was almost a New Zealander, having no rec- 
ollection of his place of birth. He was born in the year 1839, 
in Windsor, New South Wales, and while still in his infancy, 
was brought by his parents 
to Kororareka, in the Bay of 
Islands, one of the earliest 
settlements in New Zealand, 
at that time a busy port, the 
resort of whalers, with about 
a thousand inhabitants. 
Here the family remained 
until the destruction of the 
settlement, which was pil- 
laged and burned in Feb- 
ruary, 1845, by the chief 
Hone Heke. The inhabi- 
tants escaped with their 
lives, and much of their per- 
sonal belongings; for Heke 
was a more chivalrous foe 
than many of his fellow- 
countrymen, and in the 
newly founded settlement of 
Auckland they found a ref- 
uge. Here young Didsbury 
was educated, and in due 
time apprenticed to Messrs. 
Williamson & Wilson, pro- 
prietors of the New Zea- 
lander, a journal which is 
still remembered as one of 
the best conducted and in- 
fluential newspapers in the 
heroic age of the colony. 
Mr. Wilson, one of the 
partners, was a practical and 
enterprising printer, and 
the youths brought up in his 
office had the advantage of 
a thorough training. Auck- 
land in those days was the 
capital of the colony, and 
the firm held the large and 
lucrative contract of the 
government printing. This 
was extensive enough to 
form an entire department, the control of which in time passed 
into Mr. Didsbury’s hands, and when the contract was trans- 
ferred to the rival office of the Southern Cross, he went over 
with it. The next step was the importation by the state of a 
plant for the printing of its own documents. For a short time, 
Mr. Wilson, son of one of the old New Zealander firm, was in 
charge, Mr. Didsbury second, with, however, the understand- 
ing that the subordinate position should be only temporary. 
Mr. Gisborne, under-secretary, had noted his ability and effi- 
ciency, and rightly judged that he was the man for the post. 
In 1865 the seat of government was removed from the north- 
ern capital to the central city of Wellington. Mr. Wilson re- 
mained in Auckland, and Mr. Didsbury, then aged twenty-six, 
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the number of applications always on the books is sufficient 
proof. 

The business was conducted with so little friction, and the 
work was turned out so regularly, correctly, and punctually, 
that few suspected how heavy a responsibility lay with the 
chief, how distracting were his cares, how grave his responsi- 





removed to Wellington in the capacity of government printer, 
an office which he retained to the end of his life. 

It was a small establishment twenty-eight years ago, over 
which Mr. Didsbury presided. Nine printers came with him 
from Auckland, one of whom, Mr. Burns, the overseer, is still 
on the staff. The plant was small, and the premises incon- 
venient. Work enough, however, fell to Mr. Didsbury’s share, 
for on him was imposed the onerous task of the removal and 
proper arrangement of the colonial archives and public docu- 
ments, which had even then reached a formidable bulk. The 
concern outgrowing the limited accommodation, a new block 
of buildings was built. By whom designed or arranged, it is 
needless to inquire ; but no large business was ever carried on 
in a much more inconvenient housing than the big drafty 
wooden structure that for many years did duty as government 
printing office. At length 
the business once more out- 
grew its accommodation, 
and a brick pile was specially 
erected. Here, again, the 
plan of the building was 
open to criticism; but it 
was a vast improvement on 
the old barn-like edifice, 
which was used as a store- 


house for stationery and 
lithographic stones. It was 
burnt down in 1891, and 


much valuable material — as 
well as much printed lum- 
ber — destroyed. 

Year after year the work ° 
of Mr. Didsbury’s depart- 
ment grew to a formidable 
extent, and steadily, quietly, 
punctually, and efficiently, 
the duties were performed. 
In such a concern there are 
a hundred possibilities of 
leakage; but the practical 
knowledge of the head of 
the department was equal to 
the task of management. 
Alike in his grasp of the 
broad principles controlling 
the establishment, and in 
mastery of minute details, 
his personality made itself 
felt throughout. With full 
regard to economy of pro- 
duction, a high standard of 
general excellence has al- 
ways been maintained. The 
interests of the workmen 
have never been ignored, 
and there is no more pop- 
ular shop than that of the 
government printer, of which 





bilities, and how ceaseless his toil. Ever calm, firm, decided 
and self-possessed, he got through an amount of varied work, 
under a pressure which no outsider could realize, and under 
which many men would have collapsed altogether. Especially 
was this the case each year in session time, when bills, returns, 
order papers, journals, ‘‘ Hansard ’’ reports and a thousand odd 
jobs were in hand together, and all wanted at once. Rushed 
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by ministers and heads of departments, afflicted by members 
who wrote and rewrote their speeches on the margins of proofs 
and revises, and daily confronted with unexpected difficulties, 
he was ever equal to the occasion. Few officers could show 
such an unbroken record of adherence to duty. With the 
exception of a few weeks at the hot springs after his fatal 
illness had developed, he never took a vacation. 

Ever genial, accessible and sociable, he made numerous 
friends. In domestic and social life he proved himself an 
exemplary citizen. He was a member of the Church of Eng- 
land and had been for many years one of the most respected 
Office-bearers in St. Peter’s congregation, Wellington. He was 
twice married, and leaves a widow and family of seven, five of 
whom are grown up. The fatal malady was diabetes, from 
which he had suffered for many months, continuing at his post 
(with the exception of the brief respite already mentioned), 
even though mortal weakness was upon him, up to within a 
week of his death, the immediate cause of which was peritonitis. 
His funeral took place on Sunday, April 23, and was largely 
attended. The staff of the government printing office were 
present in great force to pay the last respects to their chief; 
every printing office in Wellington was represented, and the 
assembly included two cabinet ministers. It is needless to 
enlarge on the most prominent characteristics of the honored 
and successful career so early closed. No man in the public 
service, however distinguished his position or great his respon- 
sibilities, has left an example of a life more devoted to the ser- 
vice of his country than Mr. Didsbury. Nor would any man 
have been more offended by fulsome praise. Happily, it is no 
extraordinary thing for a Briton to live up to his duty, to fulfill 
it thoroughly and well, looking neither for adulation nor self- 
aggrandizement, and to die at his post. It is when he has 
passed away forever—when the question arises as to who can 
worthily occupy the vacant place — that his value is recognized, 
and his fellows realize that the crowning glory of life is faithful 
service. 





BRITISH NOTES. 


THE death is announced of one of the oldest newspaper 
proprietors in Yorkshire, England, Mr. George Robert Jackson, 
the publisher of the Driffield 7zmes. 

AMERICANS will be interested in knowing that the demand 
for Mary Anderson’s novel, ‘‘A Son of Noah,” recently pub- 
lished, has been so brisk that three editions have been called 
for, and a fourth is in preparation. 

A NEW weekly journal, Commerce, will be published on 
July 1. It is to be issued under the auspices of the London 
Chamber of Commerce, and promises to prove an interesting 
and valuable journal to all engaged in commerce. 

TAKING advantage of the interest recently aroused by the 
rapid passage of the Campania from New York to Queenstown, 
an interest likely to be well maintained during the World’s 
Fair, Messrs. Whittaker & Co. will issue immediately an illus- 
trated edition of Mr. Maginnis’ book entitled ‘‘ The Atlantic 
Ferry,”’ the first edition of which met with considerable 
success, 

MAY 23 was the two hundred and seventy-first anniversary 
of the founding of the British Press, the first authentic English 
newspaper, so far as is now known, since it was issued on May 
23, 1662. Its title was ‘‘The Weekly News from Italy, Ger- 
many, etc.,’’ and it was printed in London by I. D., for Nicholas 
Bourne and Thomas Archer. The London Gazette did not 
appear till more than three years later. 

A FIRE broke out at Cardiff on June 3, resulting in the 
entire destruction of the Western Mail and Evening Express 
newspaper offices. With the assistance of many neighboring 
tradesmen, the whole of the ledgers and books of the firm 
were saved, but some of the newspaper files were burned. The 
total damage done is estimated at over £100,000, the machinery 





alone having cost £45,000. About two hundred and thirty 
workpeople are temporarily thrown out of employment. 

THE official organ of the labor department of the Board of 
Trade made its first appearance on May 15 under the title of 
the Labor Gazette. It is full of interesting and valuable statis- 
tics and information contributed by official correspondents in 
every part of the kingdom. It is sure to prove of very great 
assistance in the discussion of the many questions affecting 
labor, and being issued at a penny is within the reach of every- 
one. 

Mr. W. T. BusHILt, (Messrs. T. W. Bushill & Sons), of Cov- 
entry, who has done much to extend the profit-sharing system 
in this country, and who quite recently gave evidence on this 
subject before a royal commission, has been good enough to 
send me a copy of his little book, ‘Profit Sharing and the 
Labor Question.”” Although I am notin favor of the system as 
generally in operation, it is only fair to credit Mr. Bushill with 
good intentions toward his own workpeople, who appear to be 
well satisfied with the scheme and to appreciate the interest 
shown in their welfare. Mr. Bushill’s book should be read by 
everyone who takes a practical interest in the profit-sharing 
system. 

THE Weekly Star has just ceased to exist. The Weekly Sun, 
under the heading ‘‘ Painful Death from Defective Circulation,”’ 
records the distressing event in the following terms: ‘‘ The 
paper, which has thus ceased, has come to an untimely end. 
Its present and last number is the sixty-ninth ; in other words it 
was able to live for just one year and seventeen weeks. ‘The 
paper never had anything but the most miserable attempt at 
existence, and its frail life was rendered hopeless when the 
Sunday Sun, by being transformed into the Weekly Sun, came 
into competition with it. From that moment the struggle 
was over; palsy set in with weekly increasing effect, and at 
last death was almost a relief.”’ 


Wuat with the issuing of new periodicals, papers and 
newspapers, London printers ought to be having a good time 
and reaping a fine harvest. Mr. T. P. O’Connor’s long con- 
templated evening paper is definitely fixed to make its début 
on June 27. Mr. T. P. O’Connor, who successfully launched 
the Star and afterward the Weekly Sun, announces that the 
new journal (which will be named the Avening Sun) will 
represent the foremost and most advanced radical thought, 
especially in London. Its price will bea half-penny. There 
being already in London a half-penny paper of exactly the 
same politics and policy, it will be rather curious to notice 
whether there is room for the two. In the meantime printers 
will reap the benefit of the experiment. 


CONCESSIONS upon a matter of some public interest have 
been made by the postmaster-general, who in an official letter 
says: ‘‘I have now fully considered the question of permitting 
envelopes to pass through the post which are decorated with 
designs and advertisements. Anything which creates difficulty 
and delay in sorting is sure to retard correspondence in transit, 
and to obviate this inconvenience I have thought it best, 
while not exercising in full the powers intrusted to me, to give 
instructions that letters in envelopes ornamented in the man- 
ner described shall be permitted to pass through the post, 
provided the right-hand half of the envelope—the place for 
the postage stamp and address —is left quite clear of printing 
and ornament.’”’ Advertisers and printers should kindly note. 


A social, gathering of the employés and friends of Messrs. 
Oliphant, Anderson & Ferrier, the well-known publishers of 
Edinburgh, was held on the evening of May 5, to mark the busi- 
ness jubilee of the senior partner of the firm, Mr. Robert 
Anderson, when a handsome piece of plate and an illuminated 
address were presented to him. Mr. Anderson entered the firm 
(then Oliphant & Sons) in 1843 as an apprentice, and passed 
through all the various grades until about 35 years ago when he 
was taken into partnership, the title of the firm being altered to 
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Oliphant, Anderson & Co. Some years ago Mr. Anderson took 
into partnership Mr. Ferrier, who is noted as a thorough-going 
business man. ‘The firm has a first-class trade reputation and 
connection, being perhaps best known to the public as the pub- 
lishers of Annie Swan’s novels. H. Woop. SMITH. 





REVIEWING. 
“You'll never read those books?” the caller cried — 
“would take a month of Sundays to go through them.” 
‘Not I, indeed!” the editor replied ; 
‘All I have got to do is to review them !”— Typo. 





A PROMISING ARTIST. 


MONG the increasing number of artists and book illus- 
trators of Chicago, Mr. C. W. Traver deserves mention for 
highly creditable work, specimens of which are shown 

herewith. Mr. Traver is a native of Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
from the high school of which city he graduated in 1891. His 
inclination has always been artistic and during his school days 
, he accomplished work which 
<i won him much favorable 
comment. Not long after 
his graduation he opened a 
studio in Detroit, and here 
his work was very favorably 
criticised by the daily press, 
and his time was kept fully 
occupied. 

The attractions of the 
World’s Fair and the op- 
portunities offered for study 
brought him to Chicago, 
where until recently he has 
been engaged in the studio 
of F. D. Millet. At the 
present time Mr. Traver is 
filling commissions for the Chemist and Druggist, of London, 
England, for the ///ustrated World’s Fair, and other high-class 
publications. 

Mr. Traver is a conscientious artist—he has a love, as the 
saying is, for art for its own sake, and endeavors to perfect 
himself in each sketch produced. He is a very young man — 
in which he is fortunate, as it gives him time to approximate 
that ambition—ideal excel- 
lence—which all true art- 
ists are possessed of. 




































SPECIMENS RECEIVED. 

A. E. ROESE, Maiden Rock, Wisconsin. 
Below mediocrity. 

P. E. KRIEBLE, Orrville, Ohio. 
creditable quality. 

C. L. SWEETS, Anniston, Alabama. 
indifferently well done. 

F. C. PEcK, Syracuse, New York. Assortment of small 
work. Poorly executed. 

M. I. GOODYEAR, Paw Paw, Illinois. 
heads, etc., of average merit. 

F. A. QUILLEN, Bloomfield, Indiana. 
tone cut on which is admirably done. 

BUTTE PRINTING COMPANY, Butte, Montana. 
card of neat design and fine execution. 

GRANT & GRIFFIN, Maquoketa, Iowa. 
clearly printed. The ink is a trifle light. 

C. E. Summons, Beloit, ‘Wisconsin. Programme of organ 
concert. It is a creditable piece of work. 

J. W. & S. C. MERRILL, Mediopolis, Iowa. 
circular below the average quality of such work. 


Letter-heads. 
Everyday work of very 


Cards and letter-heads 


Samples of letter- 
Business card, a half- 
Business 


Circular neatly and 


Advertising 


THE Catholic News Company, Yonkers, New York. Bill- 
head in red, black and gold, very neatly executed. 

FRED S. LANG, Pasadena, California. Assortment of cards 
and programmes in colors. Tasteful and original. 

THE Prescott-Powell Printing Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Cards and advertising ideas. Original and artistic. 

SPARRELI, PRINT, Boston, Massachusetts. Card for H. C. 
Whitcomb & Co., of an original and artistic design. 

EDWARD HINES & Co., Peoria, Illinois. Business cards. 
Very neatly executed, and displaying superior presswork. 

THE Enterprise, Oakland City, Indiana. Business cards, 
tasteless in design and composition ; presswork is well done. 

ENTERPRISE PUBLISHING HOUSE, Manchester, Michigan. 
Letter-heads and envelope, tasteless in design and of indifferent 
execution. 

LEROY GALVIN, Jamestown, Ohio. 
Mr. Galvin should study taste in display. 
very rudimentary. 

T. W. HUMMELI, COMPANY, Stockton, California. Business 

card for Turner Hall Saloon. Commonplace in design 
and of average execution. 


Cards and bill-heads. 
The specimens are 


Speci- 
A more 


DEWEY HAMILTON, Waukegan, Illinois. 
mens of general work of good execution. 
limited use of orndments would be advisable. 

“COLONIAL STANDARD,”’ Pictou, Nova Scotia, 
advertising circular, in colors and bronzes. A little 
antiquated in style, but showing good workmanship. 

D. O. CRAWFORD & Co., 62 Fulton street, New 
York. Business card embossed in prismatic bronzes. 
Somewhat marred by the cracking of the coating of 
the card. Attractive. 

ALFRED M. SLocum Company, of Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, send some choice samples of their 
exquisite typography. Of fine taste and originality, 

~. they are perfect in all ways. 

T. B. ROBERTS, Armour, South Dakota. Business 
card and letter-head in tints and colors. Thi letter- 
head is weak in design and the coloring on both 
specimens does not harmonize. 

From Jacob Wilson & Son, blank book manu- 
facturers, 26 Vesey street, New York city, we have 
received a calendar, blocked and mounted on leather, 
gold embossed and lettered specially for THE INLAND 
PRINTER. Each day of the year is given a selected 
verse from the best poets. It is one of the most 
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convenient and artistic office accessories we have seen, and is 
highly creditable to the firm. 

THE Union Bank Note Company, of Kansas City, send a 
dainty little booklet entitled, ‘‘Does It Pay?” urging the 
advantages of good printing. It is admirably suited to its pur- 


pose. 
GILLIES, The Printer, 73 East Main street, Rochester, New 


York. Blotters, letter-heads, envelopes and circulars. All 
original and artistic. Mr. Gillies knows how to produce effect- 
iye work. 


J. H. Lone, the Wheeling News, Wheeling, West Virginia. 
Souvenir fifth anniversary Welcome Lodge, No. 6, A. O. U. W. 
A very superior piece of work, the production of the Ballard 
Printing House. 

PHOTOGRAPHIC MOSAICS FOR 1893, the annual record of 
photographic progress published by Edward L. Wilson, New 
York, is, if possible, of greater interest than ever. It has 
numerous half-tone illustrations. 

CaRDs and programmes showing a quiet taste in display 
and harmony in coloring with careful attention to details are 
forwarded by J. Frank Facey, Cambridgeport, Massachusetts ; 
and A. A. Stewart, Salem, Massachusetts. 

GRANT PURKISER, Felicity, Ohio. Programme of Hedges 
Stock Farm. Of fair execution; too much ornament; first 
page defective in spacing ; ink too much reduced. On coated 
paper use ink stiff as possible and run slowly. 

J. C. LumpkKIN, Manchester, Virginia. Business cards and 
calendar blotter in colors. Commonplace in design and 
execution. The colors show peculiar contrasts. Red and gold 
on a salmon-colored card is not usually effective. 

“A TRIP TO THE GOLDEN GATE, 1892,’’ a souvenir of the 
seventh annual convention of the National Editorial Associa- 
tion, has been issued by the Ligonier Leader, Ligonier, Indi- 
ana. Elegantly produced, it is a souvenir worthy of the occa- 
sion. 

CARI, NEMETHY & Co., publishers and engravers, 170 
Madison street, Chicago, have favored us with a copy of their 
lately published book, ‘Beautiful Forms and Faces,” the 
cover design of which is a very creditable piece of work. It 
is sold for 50 cents. 

“A SOUVENIR OF GALVESTON,”’ printed by the J. W. Burson 
Company, of the Evening Tribune, Galveston, Texas. The 
book is interesting from cover to cover and its mechanical 
details are carefully executed. The 7ribune may be congratu- 
lated on its enterprise. 

To Mr. John Hempel, pressman of the Times Publishing 
Company, of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, we are indebted for a 
copy of ‘“‘The Epitome of ’94,” the annual of -the Junior Class 
of Lehigh University. It is a handsome specimen of typogra- 
phy, creditable to the company. 

H. M. LEE & Bro., Los Angeles, California, issue a little 
advertising booklet entitled, ‘‘ Modern Weddings, being a short 
treatise on that important subject,’’ particular attention being 
given to the printed or engraved cards and announcements. 
It is neatly and well printed, and forms a good style of adver- 
tising. 

THE catalogue and price list of the J. W. Butler Paper Com- 
pany, 216 and 218 Monroe street, Chicago, has just been issued. 
It contains 158 pages and is an exceedingly handsome speci- 
men of typography. The immense and varied stock carried 
by the company make this catalogue a valuable guide for every 
printing house. 

‘‘A MINT OF HIn’s,”’ is the title of the latest creation of 
the Griffith, Axtell & Cady Company, of Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts. It contains the handsomest and the largest number of 
specimens of embossed work we have seen for some time, and 
is an admirable guide in the production of recherché booklets 
for advertising purposes. The book would have been better 
without the half-tone illustrations, however. 





SPECIMENS have been received from: C. W. Belville, Knox- 
ville, Iowa, of fair quality; H. P. McKevitt, San Antonio, 
Texas, creditable ; D. R. Forbes, Quarryville, Pa., A 1; North- 
western Print, Belvidere, Ill., fair; Stansbury & Phillips, 
Seattle, Washington, attractive; V. L. & M. R. Tripp, Atlanta, 
N. Y., average; E. D. Roth, Faribault, Minn., good; H. B. 
Saunders, Hamburgh, N. Y., exceedingly neat; G. H. Hulce, 
Greencastle, Ind., commendable; Brown Thurston Company, 
Portland, Maine, of much merit; Weller & Austin, Flint, 
Michigan, well printed, too much rule and ornament; H. E. 
Johns, Oil City, Pa., attractively designed and well printed ; 
the Elkhart Paper Box Factory, Elkhart, Ind., devoid of taste 
and of poor execution; Chronicle Job Printing Company, 
Augusta, Georgia, highly artistic; C. W. Steinberg, Newark, 
N. J., finely executed ; R. Templeton, Eldred, Pa., two much 
rule and ornament; Thad B. Mead, New York, correct as 
usual; Charles F. Dietas, commendable; Landis-Skinner 
Printing Company, Nebraska City, Neb., well executed ; W. R. 
Scott, Norwich, Conn., passable ; Whittet & Shepperson, Rich- 
mond, Va., well and neatly executed; Will Eskew & Co., 
Quincy, IIll., artistic; Tamar Printing Company, Harper, 
Kansas, attractive; Aun Arbor Argus, Ann Arbor, Mich., 
original and attractive; Southside Printing Company, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, the work is of an A 1 grade; Salt Lake 
Lithographing Company, Salt Lake, Utah, of fair quality; 
George D. Barnard & Co., St. Louis, Mo., samples of their 
bonds and certificates, rivaling the best specimens of such 
work we have seen; De Leeue, Oppenheimer & Co., New 
York, certificate of F. & A. M. admirably done; Stevens & 
Leonard, Plymouth, Mass., of a high grade; E. M. Herr, 
South Bend, Ind., very well done; Roller Printing Company, 
Camden, Ohio, of no particular merit; Will W. Sherwood, 
Garrettsville, Ohio, well executed ; Thomas L. Jacobs, Neenah, 
Wis., neatly designed; Homestead Job Print, Springfield, 
Mass., artistic and attractive ; J. C. Blair Company, Hunting- 
don, Pa., excellent in every way. 





OF INTEREST TO THE CRAFT. 


THE typesetting machines introduced in the Advertiser 
office, of Newark, New Jersey, some weeks ago, are now an 
assured success. There are eight in operation, and in conse- 
quence about fifteen hands have been laid off, some of the men 
working in the office for over thirty years. 


AMONG the more regular attendants upon the International 
convention were two Boston newspaper representatives, Messrs. 
Frank S. Pickett, of the Herald, and Cyrus F. Willard, of the 
Globe. These gentlemen take a great interest in labor affairs, 
and were heartily greeted by their numerous friends in Chicago. 


THE Souvenir of the Fifth Annual Convention of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen’s Union of North America, held at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, June 20, has been received. It is an exceed- 
ingly handsome piece of work, beyond any of the souvenirs of 
the like occasion. In our next issue we hope to give a sum- 
mary of the convention’s transactions. 


At a meeting of Typographical Union No. 99, of Jackson, 
Michigan, James McQuillen was appointed vice-president to 
fill vacancy caused by the removal of George Lawrence from 
the city. The state of trade in the city is excellent, all the 
“subs”’ being employed and some of the offices running over- 
time. A number of amendments to the constitution are under 
consideration. 


THE third convention of the Texas State Union was very 
enthusiastic and the Dallas members entertained the visitors 
royally. The officers elected were: President, Marsene B. 
Johnson, Galveston (reélected); secretary-treasurer-organizer, 
George Quincy McCracken, Galveston (reélected) ; first vice- 
president, James Murphy, Dallas; second vice-president, Fox 
Daniels, Dallas; delegate-at-large to International Typograph- 
ical Union, George N. Beach, Dallas, 

















CALVERT B. COTTRELL. 


N June 12, in the seventy-second year of his age, 
there passed away at Westerly, Rhode Island, a man 
whose name has for many years been closely iden- 

tified with the printing industry in this country. 

Calvert B. Cottrell probably did more than any other 
man in the last quarter century to develop the American 
printing press. His rare ingenuity was little short of 
genius. Possessed of a wonderful fertility of resource, and 
aided by a thorough practical training, he applied himself 
to his special work with the zeal of the enthusiast. He 
gave his life to printing machinery. He solved problems 
which seemed impossible of solution. Coupled with his 
inventive genius he 








the tapeless delivery to the drum cylinder press, an 
improvement the value of which can scarcely be over- 
estimated. He was the first to introduce a positive slider 
motion. He was also the inventor of the hinged roller 
frame, and this was another instance where his labor was 
rewarded by the indorsement of instant imitation. 
Following these came a brief period of minor inven- 
tions, and then the introduction of the ‘front sheet 
delivery,’? which marked a great forward stride, by dis- 
pensing with the use of both tapes and fly, and delivering 
the sheet, printed side up, at the front end of the press. 
But the crowning triumph of Mr. Calvert B. Cottrell’s 
inventive skill was yet tocome. All his previous ingenuity 
was eclipsed when, a few years before his death, he per- 
fected and intro- 
duced to the world 





was possessed of a 
great force of char- 
acter. His stand- 
ards were always 
high ; his business 
integrity was above 
reproach. He was 
a man of earnest 
and deep convic- 
tions, and he had 
the courage to 
maintain them. 
His perceptions 
were very keen; 
he made quick 
judgments of men 
and measures, but 
time showed them 
to be usually cor- 
rect. In his dispo- 
sition he was one 
of the most delight- 
ful men — genial, 
large-hearted, 
whole-souled and 
sincere. In earlier 
years he had trav- 
eled a great deal 
among the trade, 
and his cheery, 
friendly greeting is 
remembered today 
by scores of the 
older printers. 

A notable fea- 
ture of his inventive 
work is its very 
wide range. His 








the Cottrell ‘shift- 
ing tympan,’’ 
which prevents 
offset in printing 
the second side, 
making it possible 
to print the finest 
illustrated work on 
a perfecting press. 
It is on such ma- 
chines that the 
Youth’s Companion 
and Ladies’ Home 
Journal are now 
printed and that 
Scribner's Maga- 
zine soon will be. 

Such were a few 
of Mr. Cottrell’s 
contributions to 
printing machine- 
ry. In the death 
of such a man the 
entire trade suffers 
a distinct loss. His 
brain was ever 
working to minister 
to the printer’s 
convenience and 
prosperity. Cer- 
tainly not in this 
generation can his 
name or his labors 
be forgotten. 

Mr. Cottrell’s 
death will make 
little, ifany, change 
in the business of 











thought penetrated 
to every branch of 
printing, and included every detail of its operation. He 
made wonderful improvements in multiple-color printing, 
and the Cottrell Rotary Chromatic Press has never had a 
rival in this field. 

But the invention which first brought him prominently 
before the public was the famous Cottrell air spring, which, 
with its accompanying patents (the yielding plunger, 
vacuum valve, and governor attachment), virtually solved 
the problem of high speed, and immediately increased the 
capacity of the American printing press. The invention 
(after passing through the stage when it was denounced 
as impracticable), was speedily adopted and copied by all 
other builders. But there were many other inventive 
triumphs to follow. It was Mr. Cottrell who first applied 











his house, as the 
active management of affairs has for some time been in 
the hands of his three sons. A short time ago the business 
had increased to. such proportions that it was found 
expedient to incorporate it, and the name was changed to 
“C. B. Cottrell & Sons Company.’ This change, how- 
ever, was not in any way a change in the personnel of the 
firm, or an addition to either its workers or its capital. It 
was simply adopted as a better form of conserving its large 
and important interests. 

,Mr. Cottrell had been ill since last winter, an attack of 
pneumonia at the time being followed by Bright’s disease, 
which ultimately caused his death. He was a native of the 
town in which he died, and the local press and the trade 
journals testify to the high regard in which he was held. 
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CHICAGO NOTES. 

THE A. D. Farmer & Sons Typefounding Company have 
removed their quarters on Quincy street from 10g to 115. In 
the new store they have more room than at the old stand. 

DURING the month the Printers’ Protective Fraternity held 
its annual convention in Chicago. The sessions were in the 
Masonic Temple building. President Fraser presided. 

THE forty-first session of the International Typographical 
Union has made a record in the amount of business transacted, 
a result attributable in a large measure to the ability of Presi- 
dent Prescott. 

PRESIDENT JAMES GRIFFON, of Chicago Typographical 
Union, No. 16, has appointed W. F. Douglas, of the 7ribune, 
to represent that union on the World’s Fair Labor Committee 
of the Chicago Herald. 

THE death of William J. Hammond, of New Orleans, has 
caused widespread regret among the printers of the country. 
His death occurred at the time the International convention 
was being held, at former sessions of which his advice and 
experience were highly esteemed. 

THE Gardening Company, Monon building, Chicago, have 
recently sent out some handsomely printed circulars, showing 
beautiful half-tones of scenes most attractive to readers of 
Gardening. As a method of advertising the publication and 
as specimens of good printing the circulars are a success. 


AMONG the new delegates to the International Typograph- 
ical Union convention whose personality marked the proceed- 
ings were Miss Belle Pierson, of New Albany, Indiana ; Messrs. 
Willis S. Duniway, of Portland, Oregon ; George Stevens and 
S. J. Nevens, of Boston; Phil Corcoran, of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and G. J. Curtin, of Lynn, Massachusetts. 


THE committee of arrangements of Typographical Union 
No. 16, Messrs. B. L. Beecher, chairman, Mark M. J. Mitchell, 
T. D. Rapp, Gus Bilger, Jason R. Lewis, O. S. Brouse and John 
Cantwell, had many obstacles to meet, yet contrived to give a 
week of entertainment to the visitors and delegates sustaining 
the reputation of Chicago. 


On Saturday, June 17, the employés of the W. B. Conkey 
Company were given a steamboat excursion by the manage- 
ment. The entire establishment of over five hundred persons 
assembled in holiday dress and in holiday humor, and no one 
was more energetic in seeing that all had a good time than 
Mr. W. B. Conkey himself. Refreshments of all kinds 
abounded. An excursion of intimates is always enjoyable, and 
it is hoped that other firms will imitate Mr. Conkey’s example. 


THE Artist Printer and the National Journalist have joined 
forces under the title of the ational Printer-Journalist. A 
company has been formed, the incorporators being B. B. Her- 
bert, of the ational Journalist, George A. Schroeder, of 
Keogh & Schroeder, William Johnston, of the William John- 
ston Printing Company, and W. S. Timblin, a well-known 
printer and writer. Messrs. Herbert and Timblin will attend 
to the editorial management, Messrs. Schroeder and Johnston 
backing the enterprise. 

THE exhibit of special machinery made by Montague & 
Fuller, section 34, columns 36 and 37, parts P, Q and §, in the 
Machinery hall annex at the World’s Fair, is generally the 
center of a crowd of interested spectators. Being a ‘“‘live”’ 
exhibit that is doing actual work, a mistake was made last 
month in stating that the exhibit was that of a firm whose 
work was being executed. Messrs. Montague & Fuller have 
at great expense and with unstinted personal inconvenience 
perfected an exhibit of special bookbinding machinery that 
no printer or bookbinder can afford to neglect examining, 
and of which we hope to give a detailed account in a future 
issue. 

THE Evening Telegraph, of Bucyrus, Ohio, in a recent edi- 
torial makes the suggestion that the World’s Fair authorities 





would strike a genuine American idea if they would select 
some day in September and call it Columbian Day, with no 
special attraction except to place 1,000,000 people on. the 
grounds, enlisting the enterprise of the railroads in the project. 
As to the people, the editorial says, the more they thought the 
matter over the more they would go. Americans want novelty ; 
they are always after some novel idea. The Exposition could 
prepare a special souvenir ticket to hand to each visitor as he 
delivered up his admission ticket, to keep as a reminder of the 
fact that he was one of the largest crowd ever assembled in the 
world. 











THE AFRONAUT. 





PAPER TRADE ITEMS. 


THERE is nothing new to communicate since our last issue 
concerning the condition of the paper and the paper stock 
trade. With but few exceptions the mills all complain of dull 
business, orders coming in very slowly and collections also hard 
to make. The condition of trade is by no means very encour- 
aging. Many of the mills are not attempting to run full, and 
many are taking advantage of the dullness to make repairs and 
the necessary changes, while some talk of shutting down alto- 
gether. The rag markets are even worse than the paper mar- 
kets. The oldest inhabitant can scarcely remember the time 
when rags were as low and as hard to sell as at the present 
time. This is easily accounted for. The mills loaded up heav- 
ily during the late boom, providing at high prices stock suffi- 
cient to run them through the summer, or the season that 
cholera might appear. The importers of foreign rags, stimu- 
lated by high prices, ordered over immense quantities of rags, 
and the domestic buyers laid in all that could be collected, so 
that the markets are glutted with rags both foreign and domes- 
tic—and no buyers. There is no doubt as to the quantity on 
hand being larger than ever was known before in the history of 
the country. It is, however, a fact that the major portion 
of this stock is of a very inferior quality, and will likely subject 
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the owners to a very great loss. It is also a fact that the per- 
centage of really carefully selected and desirable grades of rags 
is comparatively very small. There is at present no market 
price, and comparatively few rags changing hands, and what 
are sold are at prices lower than they were sold before the 
cholera scare. ‘The mills and large dealers are generally short 
of money to buy with, and this, of course, adds to the dullness. 
Let us hope for better times before the fall sets in. 

THERE is to be a new sulphite mill built at Fort Edward, 
New York. 

BEEBE & HOI,L.ROOK COMPANY’S new stock house is com- 
pleted and occupied. 

THE Chester Paper Company are enlarging their engine and 
boiler house, substantially built of brick. 


THE Linden Paper Company’s new mill at Holyoke has got 
well under way and will show some good paper soon. 

THE Lockport Paper Company, of Lockport, New York, are 
to enlarge their mills very materially, and the work has already 
been begun. 

THE Ticonderoga Pulp and Paper Company, of Ticonderoga, 
New York, have completed the portion of their mill so recently 
destroyed by a boiler explosion. 

Mr. LYN, formerly at Ivanhoe Mills, Paterson, New Jersey, 
has succeeded Henry Garfield at the Eaton, May & Robbins 
Paper Company, at Lee, as superintendent. 

MR. RILEY, formerly superintendent of the paper mills at 
Palmer Falls, New York, has accepted a position with the 
Chester Paper Company, at Huntington, Massachusetts. 

CARNEY Bros., of Utica, New York, are large cash buyers 
of rags and paper stock. They have one of the best equipped 
rag houses in America and their goods for quality stand very 
high in the eastern markets. 

W. H. Buck, the paper stock dealer in North Adams, 
Massachusetts, contemplates enlarging his plant. This house 
does a large rag-cutting business, the only one of the kind in 
the country. E. J. Cary is agent. 

THE Howland Paper Company, of Sandy Hill, New York, 
have not yet got the Wait & Richards mill they recently pur- 
chased changed over to manilla paper, but are pushing for- 
ward the work as rapidly as possible. 

THE diplomas of the high school at Adams, Massachusetts, 
are hereafter to be printed from an engraved plate on the cele- 
brated L. L. Brown Paper Company’s paper. On the diplomas 
is the seal of the state of Massachusetts. 

THE L. L. Brown Paper Company, of Adams, Massachusetts, 
are kept busy all the time. They take unusual pains in their 
manufactures, use the highest grades of stock known in the 
market and never turn out any poor paper. 

Hon. WILLIAM WHITING and family, of Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts, and Mr. Loren Allen and wife, of Sandy Hill, New 
York, returned from Europe early in June as passengers in the 
steamer Majestic. They report a very pleasant trip. 

THE Riverside Paper Company’s new mill is progressing 
very rapidly and will start up, no doubt, in the fall. This mill 
will, when completed, be second to none. Messrs. Appleton, 
Caldwell and Toole may well be proud of their new enter- 
prise. 

THE Hurlbut Paper Company, of South Lee, "Massachusetts, 
has had another fire since our last issue. It occurred in the 
attic of the warehouse used for storing their finished paper. A 
large amount of paper was damaged by water. The insurance 
companies took the paper and paid the losses. 

CHAPIN & GOULD, of Russell, Massachusetts, are making 
extensive repairs in their mill, laying new floors in the lofts 
and rag rooms and making their annual overhauling of the 
machinery. Their mill is one of the prettiest located of any in 
the country. The natural dam, which at times is a small 








Niagara, always attracts the attention of the summer tourist 
when passing over the Boston & Albany Railroad. The 
general scenery there is grand. 

CHARLES F. Hunt, formerly with the Smith Paper Com- 
pany, of Lee, Massachusetts, was married in the Church of the 
Evangelists in Philadelphia to a lovely young lady, Miss 
Helen Walker, of that city. We congratulate Charlie in his 
new relation and wish the happy pair much joy and a long 
life. 

It is rumored that the old Forest paper mill, of East Lee, 
Massachusetts, which has been idle since the death of Hon. 
Harrison Garfield, will be started up again by Mr. Henry Gar- 
field, and that Dalton capital will be invested in the project. 
It appears the old banner paper-making town of Lee is not dead 
and buried yet. 

AMONG the eastern paper manufacturers who have lately 
visited the World’s Fair are E. C. Rogers, of the Massasoit 
Paper Company, Hon. Wellington Smith, of the Smith Paper 
Company, Lee, Massachusetts, George F. Barden, of the L. L. 
Brown Paper Company, A. N. Mayo, of the Merrimac Paper 
Company, and many others. 

WorK has commenced on the new and extensive paper 
mills of the Cranes, at Dalton, Massachusetts. The Cranes are 
now interested in the Z. & W. M. Crane mill ; also the old stone 
mill of Crane & Co., the government paper mill at Coltsville, 
in same town, and the old Berkshire mills. All of these mills 
are very prosperous. They make the highest grades of paper, 
and use the highest grades of stock. 

AMONG the June weddings is that of Frank Weston, of 
Byron Weston Company, of Dalton, and Miss Edith Brewer, 
a very estimable lady of Springfield, Massachusetts. Also Mr. 
Charles Bassett, of Brooklyn, New York, to Miss Hurlbut, of the 
same city, the daughter of Mr. H. C. Hurlbut, of New York. 
Charlie is the popular traveling salesman of H. C. Hurlbut & 
Co., of New York, and a rising young man. 

THERE was a hearing at the courthouse in Pittsfield, Mas- 
sachusetts, June 14, in the Henry D. Cone and Owen Paper 
Company insolvency case. The defendants (Cone) asked for a 
continuance of the case on the ground that it was possible to 
effect a compromise with the creditors, and reorganize the 
Owen Paper Company. It was stoutly opposed by the plain- 
tiffs’ lawyers, but was granted for two weeks. Deputy Sheriff 
O. L. Wood has been appointed by the court to take charge of 
the mill. 


TRADE NOTES. 


STEPHEN CAPLIN, printer, has removed to 155 East Broad- 
way, New York. 

THE firm of Buxton & Skinner, St. Louis, Missouri, have 
added ten frames to their bookroom. 

B. W. LYMAN, of Fort Wayne, Indiana, has disposed of his 
stereotyping outfit to Lipes & Nelson. 

Cc. C. Loomis, ex-sheriff of Polk county, Iowa, has engaged 
in the wholesale paper business at Des Moines. 

THE firm of H. R. Crenshaw & Co., job printers, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has been dissolved, J. M. Simpson retiring. 

A. MUGFORD, 177 Asylum street, Hartford, Connecticut, has 
added an electrotype foundry to his designing and engraving 
plant. 

C. P. CONNOLLY, of St. Louis, Missouri, has disposed of his 
interest in the Labor Herald to H. S. Spradling, who will 
hereafter conduct the paper. 

THE Holbrook Printing Company, of Newark, New Jersey, 
started on their yearly directory in May, and will issue it early 
in July. 

JAMEs M. Simpson has purchased the National Sabbath- 
School Teacher Printing Company’s plant at Des Moines, Iowa, 
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The name has been changed to Commercial Printing Company, 
with Mr. Simpson as superintendent of printing. 

JAMES D. ROWEN, job printer and publisher, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has sold a half interest in his business to his brother, 
A. lL. Rowen. 

JAMES P. HUNNEL succeeds James B. Hedge in the job 
printing business at Des Moines, Iowa; also in the publication 
of the /nland Christian Advocate. 

THE Meyerson Printing Company, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
will occupy the entire building facing on Third, Vine and St. 
Charles streets, the latter part of June. 

THE state printing for Delaware has been secured by the 
Mercantile Printing Company, of Wilmington, Delaware, which 
will keep them busy for several weeks. 

CHARLES M. SMITH, of Wilmington, Delaware, has added a 
job office to his stationery business at No. 721 Market street, 
and placed Harvey W. Booker in charge. 

THE job printing office of M. G. Ingram, of Sedalia, Mis- 
souri, has been sold to the Sedalia Printing Company, and 
Mr. Ingram has been elected its secretary. 

MR. FRED RENSHAW, for a long time the expert job artist 
of Kingsley & Barnes, of Los Angeles, California, has gone in 
business for himself under the firm name of Renshaw & Jones. 

WE are pleased to learn that the Redfield Printing Com- 
pany, of Omaha, Nebraska, who were recently burned out, 
have put in a fine new plant and are better equipped than 
ever before. 

W. W. BEAN, of the Monitor, published at Streator, 
Illinois, has taken his son, W. R. Bean, into partnership. 
The Monitor is the oldest established paper in the city, being 
now in its twenty-fifth year. 

THE Cairo Printing Company, of Cairo, Illinois, have leased 
the Bulletin office for a term of years, taking charge of the 
the business June 1. The officers of the company are: E. A. 
Burnett, president ; Frank Schaff, vice-president ; Clyde Sul- 
livan, secretary and treasurer. 

THE firm composed of Christopher J. Wilson and William 
F. Stoney, doing business under the name of the American 
Stationery Company, at 106 Livingston street, Brooklyn, New 
York, has been dissolved. The business will be continued at 
the same address, under the firm name of American Stationery 
& Printing Company, with the same gentlemen as proprietors. 

THE business of C. Potter, Jr., & Co. has been sold and trans- 
ferred to the Potter Printing Press Company. The officers of 
the firm remain the same as under the former régime, the office 
in New York is still at 12 and 14 Spruce street, and the Chicago 
branch at 362 Dearborn street. They will continue to buiid 
web printing and folding machines, flat-bed perfecting presses, 
stop-cylinder, two-revolution, drum-cylinder and lithographic 
presses, and the cold-type stereotyping process and machinery 
for the same. 





BOOKS, BROCHURES AND PERIODICALS. 


THE American Dictionary of Printing and Bookmaking is 
nearing completion. Part 9 has been received, ranging from 
‘“Music”’ to ‘‘Persian Cases.’’ Howard Lockwood & Co., 
publishers, New York. 

LEE & SHEPARD have nearly ready ‘‘The Builders of 
American Literature,’ by F. H. Underwood, of which the first 
volume is about to appear. It will be a work of permanent 
value, not only for schools and libraries but for general read- 
ers. This volume contains short and carefully studied notices 
of leading authors, from Jonathan Edwards down to Richard 
H. Stoddard. It ends with authors born in 1825. The next 
volume will take up the long list from that year to the present 
time. Mr. Underwood, in his ‘‘ Handbooks of Literature,” has 


shown his knowledge of the subject, his critical ability, and his 
power and felicity of statement. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


THE Gazette, of Burlington, Iowa, has put in a two-revolution 
Hoe press and an electric motor. 


THE World, an evening paper of Baltimore, Indiana, has 
put in a new eight-page Potter press. 

I. A. MEDLAR and W. F. Spang, printers, have begun the 
publication of a daily Hotel Reporter in Omaha, Nebraska. 


THE Newcastle (Del.) Herald has again become a weekly 
paper, the town being too close to Wilmington to support it. 

KOKOMO, Indiana, now has a morning paper. It has been 
christened the A/orning Times. Mr. S. E. Nicholson is its 
editor. 

A NEw railroad weekly, the Railway Record, has appeared 
in Omaha, Nebraska, published by Kennedy, Clark & Riggs, 
all printers. 

THE Streator 7ribune, a weekly paper of Streator, Illinois, 
has changed its form from a six-column quarto to a four- 
column, twelve-page sheet. 

THE Daily Plaindealer, of Grand Forks, North Dakota, has 
changed hands, and Mr. J. Carruth, late of the Crookston 
(Minn.) 7imes, is now the manager. 

BEATTY BROTHERS, of Delavan, Illinois, have purchased 
the Tazewell County Press, and consolidated it with the Dela- 
van 7imes, under the name of the Delavan 7imes-Press. 

A. E. PANGLE, of Findlay, Ohio, has resigned his position 
as manager of the Findlay Morning Republican, and has pur- 
chased the book and news store of D. C. Connell, at that 
place. 

JoHN P. ARTHUR, of the Hoosac Valley Vews, Massachus- 
etts, and Miss Bertha McAllester, were married Wednesday, 
June 7, at the home of the bride in Keeseville, New York, by 
Rev. W. C. McAllester. 

THE Sunday Argus, of Springfield, Illinois, has changed 
both in name and ownership, having been purchased by the 
Franklin Life Insurance Association, of that city, and is now 
called the Springfield Argus. 

THE (German) Iowa Tribune Publishing Company, of Bur- 
lington, Iowa, was recently reorganized with Hans Ravene as 
president, Joseph Waltenberger, vice-president, and Joseph N. 
Kolz, secretary and treasurer, or officers. 

WALLIS COGSWELL, of Tuscola, Michigan, has purchased of 
Charles A. Bacon, the good will, equipment, office fixtures, etc., 
of the Minden Herald, of Minden City, Michigan. He has 
taken possession and will no doubt meet with success. 

THE Los Angeles 7imes are now putting in their new 
$25,000 perfecting Hoe press. They have also added to their 
composing room seven Mergenthaler linotype machines, which 
are now in operation. They are the first used in the state. 

THE Zimes, of Newark, N. J., moved into its new building 
on June 3. It is rumored that they will soon publish a Sunday 
paper. Work is being pushed on the new building of the Vews, 
and they expect to occupy it the beginning of July. Additional 
cases will be put on. 

THE Journal, of Burlington, Iowa, is now published six 
evenings as a seven-column four-page paper, and a six-column 
eight-page paper on Sunday morning. It promises to be the 
leading daily in southeastern Iowa. George A. Duncan, 
ex-mayor, is the proprietor. 

THERE has been considerable headway made toward the 
formation of a joint stock company to establish a labor paper 
at Sedalia, Missouri. Stock has been taken by some twenty 
labor organizations, and directors have been chosen. The 
company will probably buy out some plant in Sedalia, and in 
a short time begin the publication of a paper. 

Mr. THOMAS AYRES, who has been editor of the North 
Dakota Jndependent, has purchased a one-half interest in the 
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Northwest News, of Grand Forks, North Dakota, and the 
Independent has been moved to Fargo and consolidated with a 
Norwegian paper in that city. 

THE Texas Printer, of Galveston, Texas, a bright semi- 
monthly, printed in the interest of the craft of the South, 
which suspended a month or so ago, will resume publication 
shortly as a monthly. Its many friends are pleased that its 
suspension will not be permanent. 

Louis A. WILEY, former editor and proprietor of the Jewish 
Tidings, of Rochester, New York, has assumed the business 
management of the Post-Express Printing Company of that 
city. Mr. Wiley is but twenty-four years old, but has had the 
experience that will insure success in his new position. 

Two weeklies of Baltimore, Indiana, have died during the 
past month—the C7vific, an old established labor organ owned 
and edited by Mr. Shonfarber, and the Baltimore Ledger. 
The last was an illustrated society paper owned by a company. 
It was in its first year, but it never was a healthy sheet. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 








NEWSPAPER OUTFIT AT A BARGAIN. 


A complete outfit, secondhand, containing 520 pounds of 
brevier, 213 pounds of nonpareil, 95 fonts of display type, 
cabinets, frames, cases, leads, brass rule, , galleys, 
Mustang mailer, imposing stone, office desk, bookcase and all 
the material required, except power presi Will be closed out 
at a big bargain for cash on account) i the death of the 
owner. Address “F. J. H.,” care of INLAND PRINTER. 









LATTER-DAY JOURNALISI1. 


Using stereotype plates in a newspaper doesn’t mean the 
setting of less type, but the turning of all energy to making 
perfect the local and advertising departments. Everything the 
most enterprising journal can demand is always ready for use 
in those perfect plates of the AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION. 
Fifteen offices bring telegraph news and any other kind of 
plate matter within a few hours of every paper in the country. 


CHANGE OF LOCATION. 


The J. H. & D. Lake Company, manufacturers of all kinds 
of friction clutch pulleys, having outgrown their old quarters 
at Hornellsville, New York, have recently completed and 
removed to their handsome new offices and foundry at Mas- 
sillon, Ohio. They have largely increased their facilities, 
owing to the rapid increase of their business, and they are 
now in better shape to handle orders than they were at the 
old location. An interesting feature regarding the rapid 
growth of this company is the fact that it came almost exclu- 
sively from advertising, for, with the exception of a limited 
amount of traveling, they have had no representative out on 
the road, and have depended almost entirely upon their card 
in the various class journals. 





THE WAY OF IT. 


In the spring the young man’s fancy lightly turns to thoughts 
of love. 


| Duane St., N. Y., and all 





In the spring the gentle passenger agent dips his pen in | 
liquid eloquence and writes ‘‘ads” to charm the guileless | 
public. | 

The daily papers teem with dollar-a-line products of a rest- | 
less brain sounding the praises of this or that railway. | 

The traveling public continually demands something new. | 
The ordinary coach has been merged into the drawing-room | 
car ; the once-upon-a-time open sleeping car has become a ver- | 
itable palace on wheels, with closed compartments, by reason | 
4-6 


of which families, and ladies traveling alone, can secure cov- 
eted seclusion from certain portions of the traveling commu- 
nity who insist upon taking a morning bath in the washroom, 
when a simple ablution is all that is necessary. __ 

Berth electric lights have superseded oil and gas for reading 
purposes, when insomnia preveuts sleep, and dining cars enable 
one to eat, drink and be merry without having to “gorge”’ 
one’s self in the old-fashioned ‘‘twenty minutes for dinner,’ 
with one eye on the conductor for fear he will call “‘all aboard ”’ 
and you won’t hear it. 

The railway companies, quick to respond to the demands of 
an extravagant public, promptly come to the front with the 
newest and best of everything that shall make traveling a pleas- 
urable incident of life’s journey. 

All of which is a prelude to saying that the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway ranks as the only line which runs 
electric lighted, vestibuled compartment-car trains between 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the city 
ticket office in Chicago is at 207 Clark street. 





TO THE MOUNTAIN AND OCEAN RESORTS VIA 
PENNSYLVANIA LINES. 


The advantages peculiar to the Pennsylvania Lines make 
them the desirable thoroughfares to Bedford Springs, Altoona, 
Ebensburg, or any of the delightful summer havens in the cool 
Allegheny mountains. By no other route can Cresson, the 
ideal retreat on the crest of that romantic mountain range be 
reached, as the Pennsylvania is the only line direct to it, and 
the only one leading past the Pack Saddle and the Allegrippus, 
around the famous Horse Shoe Curve and along the Blue 
Juniata, the richest of America’s scenic gems. For reaching 
Atlantic City, Cape May, Ocean Grove, Asbury Park, Long 
Branch, Sea Girt, Elberon, Ocean Beach, Berkeley, Newport, 
Narragansett Pier, Martha’s Vineyard, Nantucket or any of the 
numerous watering places that dot the Atlantic seaboard from 
the Carolinas to Maine, these lines are particularly desirable. 
For a trip to the Adirondacks, the Catskills and resorts in 
Northeastern New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachu- 
setts, Vermont, New Hampshire and Maine, exceptional facili- 
ties for a delightful journey are offered passengers via this 
direct route. For detailed information please apply to your 
nearest Pennsylvania Line ticket agent or address F. Van 
Dusen, Chief Assistant General Passenger Agent, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 





WANT ADVERTISEMENTS. 


We will receive special want advertisements for THE INLAND PRINTER 
at a uniform price of 25 cents per line, ten words to the line. Price invaria- 
bly the same whether one or more insertions are taken, and cash to accom- 
pany the order. The magazine is issued promptly on the 5th of each 
month, and no want advertisements for any issue can be received later 
than the 25th of the month preceding. Answers can be sent in our care, if 
desired. All letters received will be promptly forwarded to parties for 
whom intended without extra charge. 













PRINTER,” 200 pages, $1. Also his ‘‘ DIAGRAMS OF IM- 
POSITION” and ‘‘ PRINTERS’)? © READY RECKONER,” 50 cents 
each; the ‘‘ PRINTERS’ ORDER™ BOOK,” price $3, and ‘‘ SPECI- 
MENS OF JOB WORK,”’ prices ~ Sold by H. G. Bishop, 128 

type- 4 founders. The handiest and most 
useful works ever published fo : printers. Also, by same author. 
‘“THE JOB PRINTER’S LIST OF PRICES AND ESTIMATE GUIDE,” 
price $1. Just published. 


Al LIVE PRINTERS should have Bishop’s ‘‘ PRACTICAL 


» 


FOR SALE—A modern equipped Michigan office in its 
own building, running daily and weekly and with large patronage of 
high grade jobbing business for sale. Samples will be sent to prospective 
buyers. Owner wishes to retire. Address ‘‘ RICH,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 





FOR SALE—A newspaper and news plant in one of the best 


towns in Central Illinois. For particulars address TIMES, Henry, Ill. 


FOR SALE — The only exclusive job office in a Missouri river 
town of 13,000; established five years; most of outfit just newly 
replaced. Has a splendid run of business. Will inventory $1,800. For 


| terms, etc., address ‘‘ NEBRASKA,” care INLAND PRINTER. 


OR SALE —In New York State, a job office now earning 
$3,500 a year. Five presses, power, large amount of type, all in first- 
class condition. Office invoices about $6,000, Ill health of proprietor com- 
pelsa sale. Fullest scrutiny invited. For particulars address ‘‘SELIG,”’ 
care INLAND PRINTER. 
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OvR SPECIALTIES — Patented wood type faces, patent 
steel furniture, steel bearers for job presses, steel rule for posters, 
patent ruled stereotype blocks. Get catalogue. MORGANS & WILCOX, 


Middletown, N. Y. 


és Pp! ”*—A collection of old-time typographical sketches ; 
racy and rare; 216 pp. of live matter. Price 25 cents, postpaid to any 
address. GRIFFIN & KIDNER, 58 King William st., Hamilton, Ontario. 





RESSMEN — The Pressman’s Manual is the only work of its 

kind published ; contents: hints on cylinder and platen presswork; 
how to emboss ; how to make, use and care for rollers ; how to mix and use 
inks ; how to bind books and make pads; simple methods whereby every 
printer can do his own stereotyping; price 50 cents, postpaid. J. H. 
SERGEANT, Box 258, Spring Valley, New York. 





PRINTERS AND PRESSMEN—To be practicable and _ profi- 
cient in your business you should have a copy of our book, ‘*‘ How to 
Make all Kinds of Printing Inks and Their Varnishes,” also other valuable 
information. You could not learn the combination in a lifetime; with 
our book you can make any kind of black and colored printing inks. 
Price, $5. Address GEORGE W. SMALL & CO., 97 Tremont street, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, U.S. A. 





WANTED —A few copies of the December, 1891, issue (No. 3 
Vol. IX) of THE INLAND PRINTER, if in good condition. Will pay 
THE INLAND 


20 cents apiece for same. Mail or bring to this office. 


PRINTER CO. 





WANTED — Eastern agency wanted for any line of special- 
ties, advertising novelties, etc., by a hustler. Box 569, Orange, Mass. 





ANTED — Purchasers for the Standard Stereotyper and 

Matrix Maker. New process for plates and matrices. Dry or wet — 
no heer ge no shrinkage. Weight 68 Ibs. $18. BOWERSOX & ROOF, 
Milford, Ind. 





ANTED —- Situation by first-class web pressman and stereo- 
typer. Eighteen years’ experience. Best of references from present 
employers. Address‘ W. J H.,’’ care INLAND PRINTER. 





STEREOTYPE BACKING POWDER. 
THE BEST ON THE MARKET! 


Quick drying, easy to spread, smooth and not gritty, firm enough to not 
run, will hold up and yet not become hard and cake, will allow the matrix 
to shape itself readily to the curved box and will permit the use ofa dry 
back sheet, contains nothing that will spoil or loot its strength or be 
affected by ordinary dampness. We guarantee this powder in every respect. 
Send for circular and prices. 


HOPKINS & HINDSON, 


Manufacturers of Stereotype Machinery, Hopkins’ Improved Casting Bars, Waste 
Paper Baler and Plate Cutter, 


13 NORTH MAIN STREET, WILKES BARRE, PA. 





TO KNOW WHAT IT IS 
IS TO WANT IT. 


A Book for Printers— 113 pages, in colors, 6x8 
inches, oblong. Paper covers, $1.00; cloth, $1.35. 


A few copies left of the special 50-cent lot 
offered on page 182 of last month's INLAND 
PRINTER. 


A.A. STEWART, Box 155, Salem, [ass. 
@G y — 
It is the only satisfactory Rule Bender. 


Always handy. Does good work. 
Never wears out. Price, $2.00, postpaid. Hints on Rule Bending, 10 cts. 


ELITE MFG. CO., MARSHALL, MICH 





OUGHT TO 
HAVE AN 








DIAGRAMS OF IMPOSITION. - - - 





Send ten cents for our pamphlet on Imposition, 
which gives over fifty diagrams for imposing 


forms. It will help you out some time when you 





are puzzled as to lay-out of some form. Secure 


one now and have it ready for use. 


INLAND PRINTER GOMPANY, 
(214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 





| 





THE DURANT 
STANDARD 


COUNTERS 





i, 


oy 


vy ‘ > ' 
OM N OURANT 


Send for Catalogue to W, N. DURANT, MILWAUKEE, Wis. 





SECOND-HAND PRINTING PRESSES 


In thorough repair, at our Works, for sale 
VERY LOW. 


feee——___DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., 
BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 





PATENTS. 


Patents, Caveats and Trade Marks procured, Rejected Appli- 
cations Revived and Prosecuted. All business before the U. S. 
Patent Office promptly attended to for moderate fees, and no 
charge made unless Patent is secured. Send for ‘* INVENTOR’S 


GUIDE.” FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Washington, D. C. 





SEND FOR SAMPLES AND PRICES. 








TH 


400& 402 N.THIRD : 
ST.LOUIS, MO.’ 


What Would You Think 


of a publisher who deliberately omitted from his 
paper the best matter obtainable? There are such 
publishers. Do you know one? 


‘‘The Best to be had is in A.P.A. Plates.’’ 


Can be handled as easily as so much type. 








BASES DROP ON 
LOANED THE 
FREE. PLATES. 





COLUMN RULE LOCKS PLATE SECURELY. 


AMERICAN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. CINCINNATI. 
BOSTON. BUFFALO. DETROIT. ATLANTA. 
PHILADELPHIA. PITTSBURGH. ST. PAUL. DALLAS. 
WASHINGTON. INDIANAPOLIS. OMAHA. SAN FRANCISCO. 
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WM. FREGND @ Sons,  WORLU'S FIR ACCOMMODATIONS. 


‘ World’s Fair visitors who would like pleasant rooms 

166 STATE SF., CHICASO, and parlors at reasonable prices, in a quiet locality, con- 

Steel and Copper Plate Engravers and Printers | venient to the World’s Fair Grounds, can secure them by 
applying to the undersigned. 

Englewood, in which these rooms are located, being 

STEEL DIES 4%) STANPING. only one and one-half miles west of the grounds, is reached 


in fifteen minutes by the electric car line, and is at the same 
STEEL PLATE PORTRAITS ano ETCHINGS. | time just far enough away from the Fair Grounds to avoid 


Wedding Invitations and Announcements, Reception and Calling Cards, | the immediate activity and stir. It is also within easy reach 
Letter and Note Heads, Business Cards, etc. of any part of the city. 
Send for Samples. All passenger trains of the following railroads stop at 
Englewood before entering the city: 
CHICAGO & EASTERN ILLINOIS RAILROAD, 


To Our Subscribers : CHICAGO & ERIE RAILROAD, 


CHICAGO, ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
LAKE SHORE & MICHIGAN SOUTHERN RAILWAY, 


! LOUISVILLE, NEW ALBANY & CHICAGO RAILWAY, 
8 PITTSBURGH, FT. WAYNE & CHICAGO RAILWAY, 
Copy NEW YORK, CHICAGO & ST. LOUIS RAILWAY, 
This is your last number of THE Snes 
I p | This means that passengers who take any of these lines 
NLAND FRINTER UMMeSS you renew, can leave the train at Englewood and be taken direct to 


if the date on your address tab their rooms, without the delay and annoyance of the 
ordinary city transfers. 































FOR THE TRADE. 














reads July ? 93. Look the matter For circulars giving full information, rates, etc., address 
up and renew at once.if you do E. S. GOODENOUGH 
not wish to miss any numbers. | 320 Sixty-third Street, Englewood, Chicago. 


| 


THE HamirtTon MANUFACTURING Co. 


TWO RIVERS, WIS. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


+-* WOOD TYPE*+> 


PRINTERS’ FURNITURE. 


We are the only manufacturers in our line exhibiting at the World’s Fair. Call and see us. Our 
location is Machinery Hall Annex, Section 33, Column T 39. We have a fine line of Cabinets and other 





wood goods in our exhibit. 


We Lead the World in the Manufacture of Wood Type! 


at see COTTA TO ACLU aa / — 
' 46g fe 44 ge 0586 aeeaes See awas 


eee es 


DON’T allow your workmen to | 
waste more reglet and furniture \. 
each month than would suffice to 
fit you out with a good lot of 
Reglet Cases. The saw and mitre 
box are expensive articles in most 
printing offices. 


We make six different styles of 
Reglet Cases. The one shown at 
the right is our No. 3. It con- 
tains 550 yards of reglet, cut labor- 
saving, into 4,200 pieces, and the 
list price is $15.00, subject to usual 
discount. 





aS 


LABOR-SAVING REGLET CASE No. 3. 
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Here’s a Tickler for You! 


ANYTHING that will save the JOB PRINTER ‘*Time”’ saves him money. 
That is where the ** Tickle” comes in..... 


You suy A FOSTER REVERSIBLE CHASE.” It will tickle you and your men. 









Mi 









| 
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G))) wim me “FOSTER REVERSIBLE CHASE ” ¥° ct sive time, worry and 


money 


Witt tHe “FOSTER REVERSIBLE CHASE ” angular forms can be locked up 





ipa 4; 
ul 


ihren mini) 








PATENT APPLIED FOR 


_.. P.O. BOX 276. 


straight, and printed straight by straight feeding. 
Wii@7ZA chase. Should be in every printing establishment, large or small. 
press, in connection with the REGULAR CHASE. 


oS. -oolanm ~ -~ * 


No pied forms or lost time with this 
Can be used on any 
Send for pamphlet..... 


ALBANY, N. Y. 





ESTABLISHED 1869. INCORPORATED 1893. 


Thalmann Printing [nk (0. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
_ ER ae een \@/ 
e © > \ y 







PRINTING | N K S 
LITHOGRAPHIG ” 


TRADE MARK 
VARNISHES anpb PLATE OILS. 

Works—2115 to 2121 Singleton St. 
ST. LOUIS, MoO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE, 415-417 DEARBORN STREET. 


Office— 210 Olive Street, 





| questions, 


| Manufacturers also of Wood Type 










Patent Skeleton Steel Furniture. 


INVALUABLE FOR BLANK WORK. 
A GREAT TIME SAVER. 


The best thing on the market for blanking out spaces in 
printing forms. 
In use in all the chief cities. Highly praised wherever used 


“If I could not duplicate it, nothing could buy it.’’ 
** Duplicate my last order.” 
This last indorsement we get every week. 


Price, 40 cents per pound, Fonts, 40, 53 and 106 lbs. 


Write us about it. Always glad to answer 


Patentees and Sole Manufacturers, 


MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO. 
MIDDLETOWN, N.Y. 


and Printers’ Materials. 
Dealers in Metal Type and Machinery. 













WIN 





Cutting Machine. 


LABOR-SAVING, 
ACCURATE, 
RAPID, 


CONVENIENT, 


STRONG, 
DURABLE, 
40 STYLES AND SIZES MADE, 
FROM 28 TO 62 INCHES. 


SIMPLE. 








Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


= 


A . CHILD ACME 

fae CUTTER & PRESS CO. 

ss 64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





4 GENERAL AGENTS: 
MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


28 READE STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


345 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 
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In advocating the sale of any kind of machinery, no fairer proposition can be made than that of inviting 











an actual comparison with competing machines. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition offers just this opportunity and should be made the most of by those 
contemplating the purchase of Folding Machinery. We have seven machines in actual operation, 
among them one of our 


Rapid Drop Roll Book Folding Machines. 


In this machine we register the sheets by an Automatic Electrical Attachment, which gives 
absolute register at high speed. 

A most careful investigation of these machines is requested. We are giving special attention to the 
development of modern labor-saving Paper Folding Machinery. Write for printed matter. 


Branches: 


NEW YORK: 49 Wall Street. 

BOSTON : 149 Gongress Street, Room 10. 

LONDON, ENG.: 21 Gheapside, E. G. 

GHIGAGO: Golumbian Exposition, until October 31. 
SAN FRANGISGO: Palmer & Rey, 405 Sansome Street. 


Dexter Folder Co., 


Factory and Main Office: 


Fulton, N. Y. 





A. GARRISON, TREASURER. 
G. L. FENNER, SECRETARY. 


R. N. PERLEE, PRESIDENT. 
I. C. LATHROP, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


George Mather’s Sons Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS 
-° VARNISHES :: 





TAN TINT T INITIATE INET INET INT INET INT INGEN 
WIG LIT IIOL IG STS IIS GIGLI RSIS GIGLI SSINANISGIRSTS, O ree e or 
SSANSSTINSTINSTINGTINSINGSINSTING TINTING TSS ISTINSTIN 4 e 





CHICAGO BRANCH: 
Suite 204 and 205, 154-158 Washington St. 


CHAS. Ii. MOORE, [lanager. 


GEORGE MATHER’S SONS CO., 
106 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
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The Queen City 
Printing Ink 
Company 


CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 


CHICAGO: 
411 DEARBORN STREET. 


IT ld A PAC 








age Re 
75x 























THAT we are the only manufacturers of H. D. Book Ink. 
THAT it is the best ink in the world for general use. 
THAT we sold over 100,000 pounds in 1891. 


THAT it is used with great success in the best and largest 
offices all over the country, and that more of it is used 
every year. 


THAT for general work, such as catalogues, illustrations, etc., 
it has no equal. 


THAT on application we will send you specimens of half-tone 
work done with it, which cannot be surpassed. 


THAT we will be pleased to have your order for some of it. 


THAT after giving it a trial you will wonder how you ever 
-got along without it. 


IT IS ALSO A FACT 


THAT we furnish the Inks for the Official Catalogue and 
Directory of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 


The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


CHICAGO: 
411 DEARBORN STREET. 
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THE SEYBOLD MACHINE Co. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF 


Folding Machines, Embossing and Inking Presses, Automatic Book -Trimmers, 
Signature Presses, Smashing Machines, Job Backing Machines, 
Rotary Board Cutters, Round Corner Cutters, Knife Grinding Machines, 
Screw Standing Presses, Toggle Standing Presses, Glue Heaters, 


AND ALL SIZES OF HAND-CLAMP, COMBINED HAND-SCREW AND AUTOMATIC POWER-CLAMP, AND COMBINED HAND AND 
SELF CLAMP POWER PAPER-CUTTING MACHINES. 


iN 
wD é nm 


Ns ul 





pate 10ee * ag See AW aie 
THE HERCULES SIGNATURE PRESS. 


This machine is constructed for dry pressing, smashing and bundling folded printed matter. 

Its superiority over all others consists in high pressure and great speed, applied by means of quick 
adjustments, and is made to suit all requirements. 

The mechanism of a nut driven by a screw in combination with a triple knuckle movement, assures great 
speed at the start and immense pressure at last, requiring very little driving power, and is with- 
out any wear or friction while under its highest pressure. 

Both heads are provided with large holes to insert the hands when tying bundles. 


The end-head is adjustable to size of bunch desired, and is moved by means of an endless chain and a 
crank, so that both heads can be brought together, or can be placed any distance apart, the space 
between the two heads serving as a measure by which bunches can be made of equal size. 


————— ee THE SEYBOLD MACHINE CO. 
paediillliis tai DAYTON, OHIO, U.S. A. 


FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. 
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BAD TEMPERED PRESSES. 








Paste this in your hat as an 


assured fact: 


If all the money spent last year in repairs on old 
presses in an office could be gotten into one lump sum 
it would pay the extra cost of a Cottrell. 


A press that needs “occasional” repairing is exactly like 
a man with a bad temper—you never know when he may 
burst out in a passion. He may smash things, or do a lot of 
bad work; in any case he makes it unpleasant for anyone 
who has to live near him. | 

The best way to select a friend is to know something 
about his temper beforehand, and the best way to select a 
printing press is to choose one with a reputation for “never 


needing repairs.” 


Which is another way of saying “Get a Cottrell.” 


C. B, COTTRELL & SONS, 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 
319 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


174 Fort Hill Sq., Boston, Mass. 
D. H. CHAMPLIN, 


Western Manager. 
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“your Dewvil can Run It!” 
PRINTERS, JUST WHAT YOU NEED. 


f wy AUTOMATIC 
be ™® STEAM ENGINE. 


1,2, 4, 6,8 HORSE-POWER. 
BURNS ’ PETROLEUM, KEROSENE, ETC, 





Costs Little to Buy, Lessto Run, ancl Nothing to Keep. 


w-too ANYONE CAN RUN IT or**— 








Write for catalogue and full particulars, 


The SHIPMAN ENGINE CO., 201 summer St.. BOSTON, MASS. 


The SHIPMAN 





Dick’s Seventh Mailer. 





With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 


the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 
OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE. PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, BurFato, N. Y. 
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Butialo Printing Ink Works. 
Printing Ink of all grades and colors. 


Ink for half-tone work a specialty. 


Works speak for themselves. Try them. 


ners 
EEG 
BOX 
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THE-LARGEST-ENGRAVIN G-HOUSE-@ (o- i 
IN- AMERICA: 1807 * 








ENGRAVERS BY ALL PROCESSES 


-183-185-187- MONROE: ST: 


CAICAGO: 
wis" Ee ReSTieOn 


a Monthly Journal published by 
us for the benefit of business men 
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RSRGIy EERE | BOOK OF an. gepaconspncones 
a-~.._2 i he ee INSTRUCTION IRIS 
Stock Company 


A STOCKHOLDER? a == Metal [ngr avin 


.-- GOODWIN’S... FOR GOLD AND SILVER MARKING, ETC. 


MPROVE D BOOKKEEPING A book for the apprentice, with Copies, Script 
aa BUSINESS MANUAL. Alphabets, Old English Text, Monograms, Cyphers, 


Inscriptions, etc. Showing how to learn engraving, 
VERY Officer of, every Shareholder in, and every Bookkeeper for a hn hind of 1 dh as ths ith full 
Stock COMPANY will find that this work contains many articles on the kind of tools to use an ow to use t em, Wl u 
subjects in which he is directly interested. It will also prove of | jnstructions and illustrations, and giving a synopsis of 
especial value to him as a BOOK OF REFERENCE. It contains more he diff b h d i tool ti 
practical information on the subject of STOCK COMPANIES than that the different branches an general iniormation On en- 
contained in all the other works which have ever been published. It is avine. 8 pages: price, by mail, postpaid, so cents. 
in fact, an AUTHORITY on the subject among the largest corporations gr 8 ills iri ad ee 5 
of the world—as witness, for example, the following: : 
“Your book FAR SURPASSES my expec- PREMIUM OFFER. 
tations, containing, as it does, so much valu- 
able information.’-—CHAS. W. SIMMONS, 


with the Standard Oil Company, Cleveland, To anyone sending us two subscriptions at the 























“Your explanation of STOCK COMPANY 
BOOKKEEPING is most excellent. I shall 
adopt your plans TO THE LETTER. Would 
not take $50.00 for the information I have 





gained from your article on Stock Com- Ohio, November 28, 1890. 

panies alone! Your book is by far the 

most thorough and complete exponent of **Would not part with it for five times the regular rate, $2.00 per year, the $4.00 to accompany 

Advanced Bookkec ping I have ever seen.”’ money I paid for it if I could not get another 

—W. L. BARNES, Secretary and Treasurer copy.’""—D. L. MORGAN, with the Pennsyl- the order, we will give one of the above books as a 
’ 


vania Railroad Company, Nanticoke, Pa., 


‘ December 27, 1890. premium. 
AB Size of book, 74 x104% inches; pages, 293; printed in red and 
black ; richly bound; 38,387 copies sold. Price, $3.00. (Sent, postpaid, 


upon receipt of price.) Address all orders to THE INLAND PRINTER CoO. 


The Inland Printer Co., ss PUBLISHERS.... 
214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 212-214 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 


Bound Jolumes The Inland Printer. 


of the Providence Coal Co., Providence, 
Ky., March 14, 1892. 
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E can supply bound Volumes IV, V, VII, VIII and X of THE INLAND PRINTER at prices named below. They are 
substantially bound in half Russia back and corners, cloth sides, neatly lettered, and edges marbled, making a hand- 


some book for the library. 
Volume IV, October, 1886, to September, 1887, = $3.00 Volume VIII, October, 1890, to September, 1891, = $3.00 
- 7, os 1887, ‘‘ - 1888, = = 3-00 Ag X, ee 1892, ‘* March, 1893, = 2.25 
wee fe 1889, ‘‘ sie 1890, = 3-00 
Must be sent by Express at expense of purchaser. 


All volumes mentioned consist of twelve numbers of the magazine except Volume X, which contains but six, and this will 
hereafter be the size of all volumes. The opportunity to obtain these books may not occur again, and it would be well for all 
who wish to have these works in their libraries to take advantage of this offer at once. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 214 Monroe St., Chicago. 
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IF YOU ARE IN NEED 
Soe WAR RR? ) | | <¥reae Perea 


POWER 
FOR 
PRINTING 
OFFICE 


OR ANY OTHER PURPOSE, 
WRITE TO 


THE CLINE ENGINE & MACHINE Co. 


PLYMOUTH, OHIO, 
For Catalogue of the Best and Cheapest made. 








_— 


fe THE+ BUFFALO +LITHOGRAPHS. 
= ene a ADVERTISING SPECIALTIES 
“a ‘ CONSISTING OF 
Za Calendars and Tablets, Cards, Banners, Fans, 
Memorandum Books, Folders, Etc. 

Increase your profits, enlarge your business, by having these goods to offer your customers. No other 
branch of your business will pay you as well. Inclose us your business card and we will mail you our prices 
on all goods we manufacture, or inclose us6 cents in stamps and receive a Beautiful Album of ‘‘ World's 
Fair Views.” Full line of Fans ready March 1, over 75 designs, from $8.00 to $20.00 per 1,000, 
Samples sent by express on receipt of $2.00 (rebate given). For prices of other samples see catalogue, 
sent on application. Liberal discount to the trade. 

COS AC K & CO Lithographers and Publishers of Advertising Specialties, 
® 90 to 100 Lakeview Ave., BUFFALO, N.Y. 
KOERNER & HAYES, Proprietors. 
Machinery for Electrotypers 
and Engravers. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, 
PATERSON, N. J. 





[ONEER PAPER STOCK CO 


PACKERS 
aso GRADERS o 
PAPER STOCK. 


822 & 324. DESPLAINES ST., 
105 & 107 LAW AYE, 


CHICAGO. 


PERRY KRUS, Pacs't, 





Mm. ©, mee Y. 


DEALER IN 
Presses, Type and Printers’ Materials, 
54 FARRINGDON Roan, 
LONDON, ENG. 


Subscriptions will be promptly forwarded. 
The monthly parts on sale. 
Subscription, 12shillings per annum, in advance. 


AGENT FOR 


Che Jnland Printer. 


The Champion Feed Guide Leads Them All! 


They are recommended from the leading printing houses in 
the United States, to be the best and most perfect Guide they 
have ever used, especially for fine register work. 


In connection with Feed Guides, which we 
make in five different styles, we manufacture 


_, GYLINDER PRESS GUIDES. 
——. LETTER COPYING PRESSES 


In ten sizes of the latest form. 












av O.MAR. 3 





=| Also Sole Agents and Manu- 
facturers of F, X. MULLER’S 
latest invented 
PRINTING PRESS GRIPPERS, 
No. 4 With Adjustable and Self-tightening 
Victor (> Fingers. An article of great value to 
Guide. ee printers. 

Send for circulars and prices. 


The Buffalo Champion Press Guide Mfg. Co. 


24 HERMAN ST., BUFFALO, N.Y. 





PHILADELPHIA PRINTING INK WORKS. 


Charles Eneu Jownson & C0. 


OFFICE AND WORKS: 


509 SOUTH TENTH ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


( 47 ROSE STREET, NEW YORK. 
99 HARRISON STREET, CHICAGO. 

529 COMMERCIAL STREET, SAN FRANCISCO. 
SPECIMEN BOOKS 


FURNISHED ON | ALL GRADES OF TYPOGRAPHIC AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS, VARNISHES AND PLATE OILS. 
irae aa BOOKBINDERS’ INKS IN ALL COLORS. 








BRANCH 


TRADE MARK. 
OFFICES: } 











GRAY’S FERRY 


—Printiné Ink— 


WORKS 


C. E. ROBINSON & BRO. 
198 Clark St. + + + CHICAGO. 

















gio Sansom Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
56 Beekman Street, NEw YORK. 
66 Sharp Street, BALTIMORE. 











Wackellar’s — 


. MANUAL OF TYPOGRAPHY, containing practical directions for managing all depart- 
i ments of a printing office, as well as complete instructions for apprentices; with several 
useful tables, numerous schemes for imposing forms in every variety, hints to authors, etc. 


This work should be in the hands of every printer. The seventeenth edition, revised and enlarged, 
384 pp., bound in cloth, we have in stock, and can furnish promptly. Price, $2.00; by mail, $2.12. 
Do not fail to secure a copy. Address orders to 


THE INLAND PRINTEK COMPANY, 


212-214 Monroe street, CHICAGO. 





C. W. CRUTSINGER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 


—AND— 


COMPOSITION, 


18 N. SECOND STREET, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Our Elastic Tablet Glue is the Best in the Market. 
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SOLE AGENTS FOR THE 


EX. COWAN & SONS, LIMITED, 


Machinery === 
=== aad Supplies 


OF ALL KINDS FOR 


and Paper Merchants. 


- MELBOURNE, 
SYDNEY, 
ADELAIDE, 
- DUNEDIN, NEW ZEALAND. 


| AUSTRALIA. 


§ AGENCY IN 
BRISBANE, QUEENSLAND. 






INLAND PRINTER. 





&@ Address all communications to 395 Flinders Lane, Melbourne, quoting lowest cash prices 


for goods F. O. B., New York or Boston. 
American manufacturers. 


Send Samples if practicable. 


We offer our services to 


The Engraver and Printer 
souvenir. > 


HE publishers of THE ENGRAVER AND 
PRINTER announce the publication of an 
artistic folio of six art prints, size 9x12. The 
prints are representative of the highest produc- 
tions of modern engraving, and the printing 
reflects the standards of the art. 

The price of this folio is $1.00, at which price 

it will be forwarded by mail, prepaid. 


THE ENGRAVER AND PRINTER CO. 
84 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





The 
Stationery World 


AND FANCY GOODS REVIEW, 


An independent organ specially devoted to the 
stationery and fancy goods trades. 


CONDUCTED By S. CHAS. PHILLIPS. 


‘‘The most artistic and go-ahead trade journal 
in Europe.”’ 
Chief Offices, 180 FLEET STREET, 


OPPOSITE ‘‘THE DAILY CHRONICLE’ OFFICE. 


LONDON, E. C. 


Telegraphic address, ‘‘Sonica, Lonpon.”’ 
“A BC” Code. 





W. FOULSHAM & CO. 


:: PUBLISHERS 


Agents for.... 


4 Pilgrim Street, 
LONDON, E. C., ENG. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Single Copies on sale and Subscriptions taken. 


++ THB + + 


Paper and Printing 
Trades Journal. 


(QUARTERLY.) 


SUBSCRIPTION : 
TWO SHILLINGS 


PER ANNUM 
Post FREE. 


Postage stamps of 
any nationality re- 
cetved in payment. 


Every Printer, Stationer, Papermaker, Book- 
seller, Author, Newspaper Proprietor, Reporter, 
in fact, everyone interested directly or indirectly 
(and who is not?), in Printing and Paper ought 
to subscribe. 


Useful Trade Tables, Trade Information, Heaps 


of Wrinkles, and Amusing Gossip in 
every issue. 


JOHN SOUTHWARD, EpITorR. 
86 Loughborough Road, - LONDON. ENGLAND. 





ESTABLISHED 1878. 


TOES 


| gs = 
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A WEEKLY Journal of Home, Colonial 
and Foreign PRINTING and STATIONERY 
Trade Intelligence, Mechanical and other 
Inventions Illustrated, Novelties in Leather 
and FANCY GOODS, Books and Book Manu- 
facture, Patents, Gazette and Unique FINAN- 
CIAL TRADE NEWS. 








SUBSCRIPTION, 12 SHILLINGS PER ANNUM. 


PUBLISHED BY... 


W. JOHN STONHILL, . ‘ 


58 Shoe Lane, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


THE EFFEGTIVE PUBLISHING GO. tm 


60 LUDGATE HILL, LONDON, E. C. 
Percy J. T. SYMES, Manacine Director. 


RE open to undertake the publishing of 
English editions of successful American 
papers on reasonable terms. Sound con- 

nection throughout England and Colonies, and 
—— of the leading printers’ and kindred 
trades journal in England; also other papers. 
Exceptional facilities. 


The Effective Advertiser. 


Guaranteed Circulation, 10,000. 8d. Monthly. 
NO AMERICAN PRINTER SHOULD FAIL 








The LARGEST Subscribed Circulation 
ce a 
The LARGEST Advertising Patronage 


Of any Printing and Paper Trades’ Journal 
in the United Kingdom, is 
possessed by 


THE BRITISH PRINTER 


THE ACKNOWLEDGED TECHNICAL AND ARTISTIC 
EDUCATOR OF THE CRAFT. 


CONDUCTED BY ROBERT HILTON. 
Bi-Monthly. 
9,000 cach issue. 58. a year, Specimen copy, 10d. Post free, 


RAITHBY, LAWRENCE & Co. 


25 Pilgrim St., Ludgate Hill, LONDON, E.C. 





THE 


LITHOGRAPHIC ——= 
=== ART JOURNAL. 


THE ONLY TRADE JOURNAL 


REPRESENTING THE LITHOGRAPHIC TRADE 
OF THE UNITED STATES, CANADA AND THE 
SOUTH AMERICAN REPUBLICS. 


Technical Information Given. 
Sample Copies, Twenty Cents. 


pususneo The hithographie Art Journal 


PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
Temple Court, 5, 7, 9 Beekman St., NEW YORK. 





The only organ of the Trade 


in the Australian Colonies. 


TYPO 


and Dealers in Printers’ Supplies, Stationery 


American Manufacturers 


and Books will reach a large and profitable 
market by advertising in TYPO. 


Illustrations of New Inventions, etc., inserted 


free. 
R. COUPLAND HARDING, 
PUBLISHER, 
WELLINGTON, - . NEW ZEALAND. 





























PATTON'S POPULAR PUBLICATIONS 


Circulating to the Three Americas. 


PAPER AND PRESS, 
Leading Journal in the World in the Printing 
Arts and Industries. 


LITHOGRAPHERS’ JOURNAL, 


Leading Journal in the World in the Lithographic 
Arts and Industries. 


PAPEL Y PRENSA, 
Leading Spanish Journal in the Graphic Arts 
and Industries. 


Subscriptions in the United States and Canada, Two Dol- 
lars. Foreign Subscriptions, Three Dollars. 


Combined circulation reaches the largest purchasing con- 
stitvency covered by any publisher of this class in the world. 
Write for combination rates including entire circulation. 


W. M. PATTON, Publisher aud Proprietor, 
1004 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, U.S. A. 


ha Revista Tipografiea. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY 
AT ONE DOLLAR A YEAR. 


The first and onLy gg devoted to printin 
in the Mexican Republic. Circulating among ail 
the printing offices in Mexico, and throughout 
the Antilles and South America. 

Manufacturers and Dealers in Printers’ Su 
plies, who wish to introduce or extend their 

usiness in these countries, will reach a large 
market by advertising in La Revista Tipografica. 


SEND FOR SPECIMENS AND RATES. 


ED. M. VARGAS & GO., Pubs. and Props., 
P.0. Box 34 


| 


IRAPUATO, GTO., MEXICO. | 






HALF-TONE, ~ 


"ETERNAL VIGILANCE 


He oe SL me PT! 


171-187 WALLABOUT ST 
BROOKLYN. 


Wrile 
rile for information , 





The American Art Printer. 


Devoted to the Typographic Art and 
Kindred Industries. 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 
A PRACTICAL EDUCATOR. 


Technically Suitable for Compositors, Pressmen 
and Apprentices. 











$2.00 A YEAR, IN ADVANCE. 
‘SINGLE COPIES, TWENTY CENTS. 


C. E. BARTHOLOMEW, 





22 COLLEGE PLACE, 
New York. 


The [Jnion rinter. 


THE ESPECIAL ADVOCATE OF THE TYPO- 
GRAPHICAL, UNIONS OF THE 
COUNTRY. 


The Best Trade Paper published in the East! 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


One Year, - - - - - - - $1.00 
Six Months, - - - - - - .50 
WILLIAM McCABE, Editor, 

12 Chambers Street, 
Room 10. NEW YORK. 


The Typographical Review 


Official Journal of the Eighth District Union. 
q™ representative Trade paper of the North- 

west. Complete reports of the condition of 
trade, etc., compiled by officers of the District 
Union, are published monthly, and its pages 
are brimful of original articles on important 
questions. 

Per Annum, 50 cts. Six Months, 25 cts. 

Sample Copies, 5 cts. 


E. K. SARGISON, 


Box 556, SEATTLE, WASH. 





AKRON, Ohio, July 30, 1891. 
OWARD LOCKWOOD & CO., 
Publishers of THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER 
and THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF 
PRINTING AND BOOKMAKING, 126 and 128 
Duane Street, New York: 

Gentlemen—I inclose list of twenty-five sub- 
scribersto THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER. I prom- 
ised my men that you would commence the first 
number with July and also send them the two 
numbers of THE AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF 
PRINTING AND BOOKMAKING, and hope you will 
be able to do this. H. KNOTT. 


P.S.—Since writing the foregoing have received one more 
name, making twenty-six paid. You will receive payment 
from all parties direct from the office. 


All subscribers to THE AMERICAN BOOKMAKER ($2.00 a 
year) receive, without further charge, quarterly parts of THE 
AMERICAN DICTIONARY OF PRINTING AND BOOKMAK- 
ING, as published. Send for sample copies. No intelligent 
printer can afford to be without these publications, 





Isn’t It Simple and Neat! 
MEGILL’S PATENT 
Screw Adjusting Gauge Pins. 


=e et . = <—\, 





Meet with favor everywhere, as do all other 
varieties of Megill’s Gauge Pins. 
A style for every purpose. Send for circulars. 
Sold by all dealers. 
EDWARD L. MEGILL, 
60 Duane St., NEW YORK. 


Views int 
The Printers Home, 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


On receipt of $2.00 we will send, postpaid, 
to any part of the United States or Canada, a 
set of 13 Photographs showing interior views 
of the Home. Size, 8x10; description on 
back of each. Supply limited; first come, 
first served. Address 


The Inland Printer Co., 
214 Monroe St., CHICAGO. 








WEST OF THE ALLEGHENIES. 


Western Coated Paper and Card Company, 


Room 618 HOME INSURANCE BUILDING, 





CHICAGO. 


R THIS COMPANY for anything in the line of Coated, Enameled and Pasted Goods. Lithograph, Chromo Papers and Blanks our 
REM EM BE specialties, fully guaranteed not to stretch in printing any number of colors, not to curl, and to be ink-saving. Mountings to order. 
If you wish to’secure prompt delivery, low freights and excellent Paper, send your orders. 





United States Map Premium. 


Size, 5 feet 6 inches by 3 feet 10 inches. 


United States Map given last year. 


At the request of a number of our 
subscribers we offer again as a pre- 
mium the reversible Political and 


A most magnificent present; a perfect mine 


of information. The Map is brought down to date and includes Cleveland’s administration, last Census and history of the 
World’s Fair. 











ILLUSTRATION OF MAP PACKED READY FOR SHIPMENT. 





GIVEN FREE FOR FOUR SUBSCRIBERS. 


Anyone sending us the names of four subscribers, at the regular yearly rate, $2.00 per year, or $8.00, will receive one 


of these maps as a premium, sent free of expense. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO., Publishers, 212-214 Monroe St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Maps sold separately if desired at $1.25 each. 


Address 
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THE INLAND PRINTER. 











Tie IN2AND [PRINTER BaSINESS DIRECTORY. 
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THE FIRMS ENUMERATED IN THIS DIRECTORY ARE RELIABLE, AND ARE COMMENDED TO THE NOTICE OF ALL 
CONSUMERS OF PRINTERS’ WARES AND MATERIALS. 





Insertions in this Directory are charged $6.00 per year for two lines, and for more than two lines $2.00 per line additional. 








BINDERS’ MACHINERY. 


Donnell (E. P.) Mfg. Co., 327 and 329 Dearborn 
street, Chicago. Also wire stitchers. 


James, Geo. C., & Co., manufacturers and deal- 
ers, 62 Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Latham, H. H., 304 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer of all kinds 
of bookbinders’ machinery. Can supply 

complete outfits out of stock promptly. 


Montague & Fuller, 28 Reade street, New York. 
Stitching and folding machines, etc. 


BOOKBINDERS’ SUPPLIES. 


American Strawboard Co., 152 and 153 Michigan 
avenue, Chicago. Bookbinders’ supplies. 


Slade, Hipp & Meloy, 300 Wabash avenue, Chi- 
cago. Also paper box makers’ supplies. 


CARDS AND CARDBOARD. 


Collins (A. M.) Manufacturing Co., 527 Arch 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CARDS— SOCIETY ADDRESS. 


Smith, Milton H., publisher, 95 Andrews street, 
Rochester, N. Y. Embossing to order. 


CYLINDER PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Babcock Printing Press Manufacturing Co., 
The, New London, Conn.; New York office, 
g and 10 Tribune building ; Barnhart Bros. & 
Spindler, general western agents, Chicago. 


Cranston Printing Press Co., Norwich, Conn., 


manufacturers of The Cranston printing 
presses, all sizes and styles. 


Duplex Printing Press Co. The Cox duplex, 
web and country presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Goss Printing Press Co., 335-351 Rebecca st., near 
cor. Ashland ave. and Sixteenth st., Chicago. 


Hoe, R., & Co., New York. Manufacturers print- 
ing presses, electrotype machinery and print- 
ing materials. 

Shniedewend & Lee Co., salesroom, 303-305 
Dearborn street. Office and works, 2529 to 
2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND MANUFACTURERS 
OF ELECTROTYPE MACHINERY. 


The Lovejoy Company, 444 and 446 Pearl street, 
New York. 


ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
cago. Electrotypers, photo and wood engrav- 
ers. . 


Campbell & Co. (Geo. W. Blum, prop.), 59 and 61 
Longworth street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ELECTROTYPERS AND STEREOTYPERS. 


Drach, Chas. A., grr pia Co., corner Pine 
and Fourth sts. (old Globe-Democrat Bldg.), 


St. Louis, Mo. Electrotypers and stereotypers.. 


Juergens Bros. Co., 148 to 154 Monroe street, 
Chicago. Also process engravers. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc 
etchers, half-tone, map and relief-line en- 
gtavers, 341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


ELECTROTYPE AND STEREOTYPE MA- 
CHINERY. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, sales- 
room, 303-305 Dearborn street. Office and 
works, 2529 to 2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


ENGRAVERS. 


Benedict, Geo. H., & Co., electrotypers, zinc etch- 
ers, relief plate engravers, photo, wax and 
wood processes. 177 Clark street, Chicago. 


FOLDING MACHINES. 


Bennett Folder.—Rockford Folder Co., Mfrs., 
Rockford, Ill. Cable address, ‘‘ Folder.” 


Brown Folding Machine Co., Erie, Pa. Write 
for circulars and information. 


Chambers Brothers Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Paper folding machinery. 


INK MANUFACTURERS. 


Ault & Wiborg Co., The, Cincinnati, New York 
and Chicago. 


Bonnell, J. Harper, Co. (Limited), 17 Quincy 
street, Chicago; Ed Hanff, manager. 


Buffalo Printing Ink Works, Office and Factory, 
10 to 20 Brace street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Johnson, Chas. Eneu, & Co., 509 South Tenth 
st., Philadelphia, Pa. Branches: 529 Com- 
mercial st., San Francisco; 45 and 47 Rose st., 
New York ; 99 Harrison st. Chicago. 


Levey, Fred’k H., & Co., 59 Beekman st., New 
York. Specialty, brilliant woodcut inks. 
Chicago agents, Illinois Typefounding Co. 


Mather’s Sons, Geo., & Harper Co., 29 Rose 
street, New York. Book and fine cut and 
colored inks. 


Morrill, Geo. H., & Co., 146 Congress st., Bos- 
ton ; 17 to 27 Vandewater st., New York ; 304 
Dearborn st., Chicago; E. J. Shattuck & Co., 
520 Commercial st., San Francisco, Cal. 


Queen City Printing Ink Co., The, Cincinnati 
and Chicago. 





INK TtANUFACTURERS. 


Thalmann Printing Ink Co., St. Louis. 
office, 415-417 Dearborn street. 


The Ullmann & Philpott Mfg. Co. Office and 
works, 89 to95 Merwin st., Cleveland, Ohio. 


Chicago 


JOB PRINTING PRESSES. 


Liberty Machine Works, The, 54 Frankfort 
street, New York. Sole manufacturers of 
the new style Noiseless Liberty press. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, sales- 
room, 303-305 Dearborn street. Office and 
works, 2529 to 2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


MACHINE KNIVES. 


White, L. & I. J., Buffalo, N. Y., manufacturers 
of paper-cutting knives ; superior quality. 


MAP AND RELIEF-LINE ENGRAVING. 


Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, peste-sine etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PAPER CUTTERS. 


Carver, C. R., sole mfr. new Brown & Carver 
cutters, 25 N. Seventh st., Phila., Pa. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, 47-49 Fourth 
avenue, Chicago, manufacturer Rival Patent 
Anti-friction Roller Paper Cutter and Rival 
Lever Cutter. 


Semple Cytters for bookbinders, manuf’d and 
sold by M. H. Semple & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., manufacturers, sales- 
room, 303-305 Dearborn street. Office and 
works, 2529 to 2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce st., New York. 


PAPER DEALERS— COMMISSION. 


Taylor, Geo. H., & Co., 207 and 209 Monroe st. 
Plate, book, news, colored, covers, manila, 
etc., and specialties. 


PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Butler (J. W.) Paper Co., 216 and 218 Monroe 
street, Chicago. 

Calumet Paper Co., 262 to 268 Fifth avenue, Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for Whiting Paper Co's 
manufactures. 


Chicago Paper Co., 120 and 122 Franklin st., Chi- 
cago. Headquarters for printers’ supplies. 
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JULIUS HEINEMANN & CO. 








MANUFACTURERS OF 


tmproved from Case Stands 








AGENTS FOR 
KEYSTONE TYPEFOUNDRY, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 











‘Brass Rules, Leads, Slugs 
ws Metal Furniture. 








CAST AND WROUGHT IRON CHASES. 
ALL-BRASS GALLEYS. 

















52 MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 






































PAPER DEALERS AND MAKERS. 


Elliot, A. G., & Co., 30 to 34 South Sixth street, 
Philadelphia. Paper of every description. 


Elliott, F. P.; & Co., 208 and 210 Randolph street, 
Chicago. 


Illinois Paper Co., 181 Monroe street, Chicago. 
Book, cover, manila, rope manila papers, etc. 


Smith, Bradner, & Co., 119 Monroe st., Chicago. 


Southworth Company, manufacturers of writ- 
ing and ledger papers, Bankers’ Linen, Vel- 
lum Bond, Mittineague, Mass. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVING. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co., 175 Monroe street, Chi- 
po Photo, half-tone and wood engraving. 


Crosscup & West Engraving Co., The, 911 
Filbert street, Philadelphia. Engraving of a 
high order. 


Electro-Light Gagraving Co., 157 and 159 Wil- 
liam st., New York. The pioneer zinc-etching 
company in America. Line and half-tone en- 
graving of the highest character and in short- 
est possible time. Correspondence solicited. 


Gill Engraving Co., The, 104 Chambers street, 
New York. Send for our samples. 


Peters, C. J., & Son, 145 High street, Boston. 


Photo-Electrotype Engraving Co., 7, 9 and 11 
New Chambers street, New York. Manu- 
facturers and publishers ‘requiring illustra- 
tions for catalogues or other purposes will 
find it to their advantage to write us for 
samples and estimates. Highest order of 
mechanical engraving. 


Photo Engraving Company, 67 Park Place, New 
York. First, largest, best. Half-tone and 
line engravings on zinc and copper. High 
grade of work at reasonable prices. Multi- 
color prints a specialty. 


Ringler, F. A., Co., electrotypers and photo- 


engravers, 21-23 Barclay street to 26-28 Park 
Place, New York. 


Sanders Engraving Co., 400 and 402 N. Third 
street, St. Louis, Mo. Photo-engravers. 

Zeese, A., & Co., electrotypers, photo-zinc etch- 
ers, half-tone, map and relief-line engravers, 
341 to 351 Dearborn street, Chicago. 


PHOTO-ENGRAVERS’ AND ELECTRO- 
TYPERS’ MACHINERY. 


Royle, John, & Sons, Essex and Straight streets, 
Paterson, N. J. Routing machines, routing 
cutters, saw tables, shoot planes, etc. 


PRESS MANUFACTURERS. 


Bullock Printing Press Co., 50 Illinois street, 
Chicago. W. H. Kerkhoff, manager. 


Shniedewend & Lee Co., salesroom, 303-305 
Dearbern street. Office and works, 2529 to 
2547 Leo street, Chicago. 


PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Dodson’s Printers’ Supply Depot, Atlanta, Ga. 
Largest stock in the South. Lowest prices. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Mirs. of cases, stands, cabi- 
nets, and all printers’ wood goods. Two 
Rivers, Wis. 





PRINTERS’ MATERIALS. 


Hartnett, R. W., & Bros., 52 and 54 North Sixth 
street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Latham, H. H., 306 Dearborn street, Chicago, 
dealer in all kinds of material and appliances 
for printers. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago Type Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches 
at Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All kinds of 
printers’ machinery and materials. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Printers’ woodwork of all kinds—cabinets, 
cases, wood type, patent steel furniture, etc. 
Dealers in metal type and machinery. 


Simons, S., & Co., 13-27 N. Elizabeth st., Chicago. 
Make cabinets, cases, galleys, and everything 
of wood used in a printing office. Make 
bookbinders’ boards and engravers’ wood. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. 
“Strong slat” cases, cabinets and stands. 


Wesel, F., Mfg. Co., 11 Spruce street, New York. 
Manufacturers of patent stereotype blocks, 
patent composing sticks, brass and steel rule, 
galleys, etc. 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS AND ROLLER 
COMPOSITION. 


Andrew van Bibber & Co., Sixth and Vine 
streets, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bendernagel & Co., 521 Minor st., Philadelphia. 
Composition adapted to work to be performed. 


Bingham Brothers Company, 49-51 Rose street, 
New York. Also padding glues. 


Bingham & Runge, 12 to 18 Frankfort st., Cleve- 
land, O. Printers’ rollers and composition. 


Birchard, C. H., & Co., 634 Filbert st., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. Out of town orders promptly 
attended to. 


Buffington & Garbrock, 202 Race st., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Price list and terms on application. 


Dorsey, Henry, ‘‘The Roller Maker,’ Dallas, 
Texas. Also pressroom supplies. 


Hart, Henry L., 107 N. Water street, Rochester, 
N. Y.; 10 and 12 Lock street, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Stahibrodt, E. A., 18 Mill street, Rochester, 
N.Y. Roller composition and flour paste. 


Wild & Stevens, 148 Congress street, Boston, 
Mass. Improved Standard and Anglo-Amer- 
ican compositions. 


PRINTERS’ WAREHOUSES. 


Graham, L., & Son, 44-46 Baronne street, New 
Orleans, La. Southern Printers’ Warehouse, 


TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, 183 to 187 Monroe st., 
Chicago. Superior copper-mixed type on the 
point system. All kinds of printing materials. 


Bruce’s, Geo., Son-& Co., 13 Chambers street, 
New York. 


Benton, Waldo & Co., Milwaukee, Wis. Self- 
spacing type. Point system; both ways. 





TYPEFOUNDERS. 


Central Typefoundry, St. Louis, Mo. 


Cleveland Typefoundry, 147 St. Clair street, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Collins & McLeester Typefoundry, The, 705 
Jayne st., Philadelphia. Alex.McLeester, pro- 
prietor; Eugene H. Munday, business mana- 
ger. 


Dominion Typefounding Co., 780 Craig street, 
Montreal, Canada. R. G. Starke, president; 
P. A. Crossby, manager. Typefounders to 
the government of Canada. Exclusive agents 
for the American Typefounders’ Company. 


Farmer, A. D., & Son, Typefounding Co., 63 and 
65 Beekman street, New York; 115 Quincy 
street, Chicago. 


Graham, John, tppeBaadtes, 451 Belden avenue, 
Chicago, Send for specimen sheet. 


Lindsay (A. W.) Typefoundry, 82 and 84 Beek- 
man street, New York. 


MacKellar, Smiths & Jordan Foundry, 606 to 614 
Sansom street, Philadelphia, Pa. Branch in 
Chicago, 328 and 330 Dearborn street. 


Marder, Luse & Co., Chicago hy Foundry, 139 
and 141 Monroe st., Chicago, Ill. Branches at 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn.; Omaha, 
Neb., and Kansas City, Mo. All kinds of 
printers’ machinery and materials. 


Palmer & Rey Typefoundry, Typefoundry and 
Head Office, San Sramaiece Cal; eames, 
Portland, Ore. Apply to any of the branches 
of American Typefounders’ Co. for our 
goods. Scarff & O’Connor Company, Dallas, 
Texas, are special agents, and carry a full 
line. A large and complete stock of types, 
presses an ye material kept at each 
of our branch houses. Our stock in San 
Francisco is the largest and most complete in 
the U.S. Goods sold at Eastern prices and 
terms. Manufacturers of Hercules Gas and 
Gasoline Engines. 


Newton Copper Type Co., 14 Frankfort st., New 
York. We copperface type only. 


St. Louis Typefoundry, 210 and 212 Washington 
avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


TYPESETTING MACHINES. 


Thorne Typesetting Machine Company, Hart- 
ford, Conn., manufacturers of the most sim- 
ple, cheapest and most perfect typesetter. 
Write for circular. 


TYPEWRITERS. 


American Writing Machine eee ee Hi Hart- 
ford, Conn. Caligraph writing machine. 


WOOD TYPE. 


American Wood Type Co., South Windham, 
Conn. Send for catalogue. 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., manufacturers of wood type, 
borders, ornaments, wood rule, etc., Two 
Rivers, Wis. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co., Middletown, N. Y. 
Wood type unexcelled for finish. Wood rule, 
borders, reglet, furniture and all wood goods. 


Wells, Heber, 8 Spruce street, New York. New 
specimen book of beautiful faces. 














PRRRI5+ Monroe Sr 


PHONE MAIN 1576. 


ENGRAVING OF ALL KINDS. 
Zine Ensraving. 





Copper fialf-Tone, 
Wax €Enéraving. 


SPECIAL DESIGNS 

OR DRAWINGS MADE FOR 
PRODUCING ENGRAVINGS BY 
ABOVE PROCESSES. 



















































































THE INLAND PRINTER. 




















BYRON WESTON 60. 


CELEBRATED 


nen Ledger and Record Paper 


These papers have been in constant 
use by Bankers, Commercial Houses and 
for County and City Records for more 
than twenty-five years, and where dura- 
bility and long service are required they 
are unequaled by any in the market. 





on 


MILLS AT 


DALTON, MASS., U.S.A. 
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J. W. BUTLER PAPER COMPANY 


216-218 MONROE STREET, 
CHICAGO. 


EVERYTHING IN enema _ 


OR | The Printer, 
GH USED BY ( The Publisher, 
| The Stationer. 


‘ 


ALSO A LARGE STOCK OF ...... 








Envelopes, Straw Boards, 
Commercial Cards, Wrapping Papers, 
PRINTERS’ Bristols, Twines, 
FANCY , Card Boards, Building Papers, 
STATIONERY Blotting Papers, Etc. 


A SPECIALTY. 








FLAT AND RULED WRITING PAPERS. 


LEDGER MILLS, OLD TIME LINEN, MASCOT MILLS, 
STANDARD MILLS LEDGER, CRANE’S LINEN, PURITAN MILLS, 
GENERAL LEDGER, BOND PAPERS, WORLD’S FAIR MILLS, 
ROYAL CROWN LINEN, FLORENCE MILLS, ST. CHARLES MILLS, 
CAREY LINEN, BUTLER MILLS, PEERLESS MILLS. 





WRITE FOR PRICES AND CATALOGUE. 
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FIRST-CLASS BOND PAPER. 











MAGNA CHARTA BOND 


FAC-SIMILE OF WATERMARK. 























MANUFACTURED BY 


RIVERSIDE PAPER COMPANY, 


HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Made from New Rag Stock, free from adulteration, 
perfectly Sized, and with a long and evenly beaten 
Fibre. A Bond Paper as carefully made as our 
Magna Charta Bond will last forever, and this is a 
most important consideration in papers of this kind. 








OUR FIRST-CLASS WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF THE FINEST GRADES OF PAPERS. } 
TREASURY BOND, SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED ON APPLICATION. } 
BANK NOTE ano 


PARCHMENT PAPERS 
ARE UNEXCELLED. 
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OLD HAMPDEN BOND. ‘. 
MERCANTILE BOND. WATERMARKED 


WHITE AND TINTED WRITINGS ‘6 SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER.” 


anv BRISTOL BOARDS. 


ROYAL LINEN LEDGER, 
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BRADNER SMITH & CO., Proprietors, 





ONLY ONE PRINTER 


_In a certain town had Samples of our 


Nos. 203 and 210 Randolph Sfreel, 


ee (h1ca$0.< 


| 406 N. THIRD STREET, 
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PAPER LEATHER. 


HE GOT THE JOB of printing a fine 


catalogue. Why? Because he could 
show something attractive for the 
Cover. 


Can we send yousamples? Don't forget 


that we are tbe Dealers in Bookbinders’ 
Material of every kind, and also 


MACHINERY. 
GANE BROTHERS & CO. 


179 Monroe STREET, 


...-» CHICAGO. 


ST. LOUIS. 








HOLYOKE, MASS., U.S.A. 


Make exciusively high grade 


loft-dried Papers. Product, 
27 Tons 


Daily. 


They are the largest manu- 
facturers of these goods in 
the world. 


2 desired. 


fui | eee 
Ledger Papers, 
Bond Papers, 
Linen Papers, 
Their.... 
White Flat Writings, 
Tinted Flat Writings, 
in either laid or wove, antique or 
smooth finish, 
HHEIP e600 
Wedding Bristols, 
Mill Bristols, 


in both white and tints, and in many 
gradings of quality, 


Possess all known merits as 
to durability, strength, 


general appearance. 


\ Arethe Papers par excellence 
for business stationery. 


perfect, and the printer or 
lithographer can, by using 
them, get his best effects. 
Are the very best goods to 


where cardboard is re- 
quired. 


Their goods, in each department, are, above all things, uniform in 
quality and character. No competing goods are even claimed to 


approach them in this respect. 

Their prices are no higher than the prices others ask for inferior 
goods. 

They will be pleased to send you samples, if your dealer doesn’t 
carry the goods. 


WM. WHITING, TREASURER. 








Their many departments, each fully equipped, enable them to | 
supply promptly any requirements where beauty and excellence are | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


writing surface, color and | 


Their writing qualities are | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 


KEITH PAPER GOMPANY 


TURNER’S FALLS, MASS. 











FACSIMILE SEND 
OF FOR 
WATERMARKS. SAMPLES. 














KEITH LEDGER PAPERS =" — a come hard aioe, 

; : é rule nicely, write easily, erase and re- 
write without difficulty, and have been given the preference by good judges 
in competitive tests with all other leading brands of Ledger paper. 


RAVELSTONE Flats are made in Laid and Wove, White and Perfec- 
- tion Tints, and are used by Lithographers, Stationers 
and Printers for first-class Commercial Stationery for Banks, Insurance 
Offices and Business Houses generally. These papers are also put up ruled 


| and folded, in the usual sizes. 


be had for all purposes, | 


' 





WESTLOGK Flats are well known and highly prized for their good 
color, cleanliness, freedom from imperfections and all 
adulterants, strength, hard sizing, anc are used for all kinds of commercial 
work, being especially preferred by makers of Blank Books, because they 
are thicker for the weight than other papers. These papers are put up 
folded, and in Note, Letter and Bill Heads, etc. 





The above Papers are offered to the Trade through Agents located in 
the principal centers of distribution throughout the Country. 
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ESTABLISHED 1869. INCORPORATED 1893, | N. W. TAYLOR. GEO. H. TAYLOR. JAMES T. MIX, 


almann Printing [nk (0. Geo. H. Taylor & Co. 
‘@ ie Z WHOLESALE PA PE RR =e * DEALERS 7 


207 & 209 Monroe St., Chicago. 


WE CARRY A COMPLETE LINE OF THE FOLLOWING: 








Cover Papers, Extra Chromo Plate Papers, 
mg ay oe oe rs, — — Tinted, a 1 cee ee Book Papers. 
0. uper Boo ite an nte ocument Manila 
VARIN ISHES ano PLATE OILS. | No. 18. fC. Book, White and Tinted, Wrapping Manila, 
. x ; | No. 2 Machine Finished, White and Tinted, Roll Manila, 
Works—2115 to 2121 Singleton St. Office— 210 Olive Street. Colored Book Papers, Fine Laid Book, 
| Extra wees Ho Toned Laid Papers, Enameled Book, 
ST. LOUIS, MoO. Parchment Manila Writing, Print Papers, 


Railroad Manila Writing. 
CHICAGO OFFICE, 415-417 DEARBORN STREET. A SPECIALTY OF PRINTING PAPER IN ROLLS. 


cecum, SEMI" 11 TTNOTS PAPER GOMPANY 
Chicago—— sebusan anal 


BOOK, COVER, MANILA, ROPE MANILA, 


Paper hese ig 
Company 181 MONROE STREET, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
120 AND 122 FRANKBIN STREET, a a 











TELEPHONE NO. 251. CHICAGO. | Send one dollar and get a copy of WHITE'S MULTI-COLOR CHARTS 
: ; — | for Printers and Publishers. A book of reference, made up of 73 different 
Agents for Parsons Paper Co’s celebrated Writings, Bonds, etc. specimens of paper, each showing 32 distinctive effects in color printing. 


Special‘attention given to furnishing regular publications. 





N. PERLEE, PRESIDENT. A. GARRISON, TREASURER. 
L. C. LATHROP, VICE-PRESIDENT. G. L. FENNER, SECRETARY. 


George Mather’s Sons Company, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING INKS 


«-» AND... 


VARNISHES :: 


GOEEGORAGOGOLEGNGLG G2 LONNIE NGAGE 
PIG LANL INSIST SLL INGLE I RS INI NIS IIRL INI SCLRILX 
SANS TINSINSTINGSINSTINGTINSIANGSINSTINGS SSNS PR SIENSIIN ‘ e 











CHICAGO BRANCH: 
Suite 204 and 205, 154-158 Washington St. 


CHAS. Il. MOORE, Manager. 


GEORGE MATHER’S SONS CO., 
106 Pearl Street, Boston, Mass. 
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\ ROWN PAPER G 7 
..1889.. WEES ra, 
We 
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THE HIGHEST AND ONLY AWARD—THE GOLD MEDAL! 


For Superiority of their LINEN LEDGER and RECORD PAPERS. 








AT THE 


EXPOSITION OF THE 
OHIO VALLEY anp CENTRAL 
STATES, 


CINCINNATI, 





1888 


THIS COMPANY RECEIVED THE SILVER MEDAL! 


{ 
IT BEING THE ONLY AWARD MADE FOR LEDGER PAPERS. | 


The report of the Jury of Awards reads: ‘‘For strength of fibre and excellence in writing and erasing qualities we 
recommend the highest award be given the L. L. BROWN PAPER Co.” 








THE % ~ 

A =—_ — 4, i) 

». AMERICAN INSTITUTE ... [49 LLBROWN Prren cy 
Aw Linen a 

NEW YORK, (R LEDGER PAPER WY 


NOVEMBER, 1889, 





Awarded The L. L. Brown Paper Co. THE MEDAL OF SUPERIORITY 


For LINEN LEDGER anp RECORD PAPERS. 
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Always Ahead !_--™~ 


SOMETHING 
® NEW! 
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The above machine is a Double Sixteen Automatic Feed Book Folder 
It will fold 40,000 single sections per day. | 4 


x ce =e KKH KE ET RF ER 


Write for particulars to the 


ROWN FoLpINa MACHINE Co. 
eceetllllttinrenrrenerrreesrseessicisiiie Rhy Ay 8.3. 
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MONTAGUE & FULLER, .--.. 2oeuspers: 



































The Automatic Self-Feeding Machine attached to a Chambers Rapid Drop Roller Folding Machine. 


An advertisement recently appeared in this journal, with head-lines ‘* ALWAYS AHEAD! SOMETHING NEW!”? and a 
cut showing a folding machine with the Automatic Feeding Machine attached, and the announcement that the machine would 
fold 40,000 single sections per day. 

This combination was first made over three years ago through our agency by Chambers Bros. Co., manufacturers of 
Folding Machines, and D. H. Burrell & Co., manufacturers of the Automatic Self-Feeding Machines, both represented by us. 

This combination machine has recently been further advanced to a four-sixteen folder, with a capacity of 80,000 to 100,000 
single sections per day. Also, a four-eight folder and paster, capacity 120,000 per day, and a double thirty-two folder with new 
head slitting device, which removes entirely the wrinkle occasioned by the fourth fold. Capacity 50,000 per day. 


Send for our new catalogue containing description of Latest Improved Bookbinders’ Machinery. 


J on 





GENERAL AGENTS FOR THE SALE OF 


The Smyth Book Sewing Machines, The Ellis Roller Backer, The Seybold Detached Platen Standing Press. 
The Chambers Book Folding Machines, The Ellis Book Trimmer, The Seybold Toggle Standing Press, 

The Elliott Thread Stitching Machines, The Universal Wire Stitching Machines, The Seybold Cutting Machines, 

The Acme Paper Cutting Machines, The Seybold Automatic Book Trimmer, The Lieb Rod Embossers, Inkers and Smashers, 
The Christie Beveling Machines, The Seybold Signature Press, Arch Embossers, Inkers and Smashers, 


The Automatic Paper Feeding [lachines, 
AND A FULL LINE OF 


BOOKBINDERS’ * PRINTERS’ MACHINERY 


THREAD, WIRE, TAPE, DUPLICATE PARTS, ETC. 


28 Reade Street, NEW YORK. 345 Dearborn Street, GHIGAGO. 


WE GUARANTEE EVERY MACHINE WE SELL. 
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D. H. CHAMPLIN, 
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The World’s Columbian Exposition, 


CHICAGO. 





There is nothing large or new that we can say of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. Every Nation, every state and every trade has been requisitioned 
to supply the allurements that are found there. 

There are printing presses enough to make the most reckless man dis- 
criminate and be shy of absolute praise. It is an admirable time to study 
all mechanisms. MHere is the true place to decide between presses for any 
special work. 

The Cottrell Presses are in practical operation printing the Official Guide 
to the Exposition. In the same inclosure is a complete bookmaking establish- 
ment, and shows all of the operations of printing, folding and binding, from the 
white sheet of paper to the printed and bound volume. It is the only exhibit 
of the kind in the Exposition. 

We have six presses in our exhibit: 

















One 4 bf |: Stop Cylinder Press. 

One Flat Bed Perfecting Press. 

One Patent Improved Two-Revolution Press. 

One -Two-Roller “Pony” Press. 

One Four-Roller “ Pony” Press, with automatic self-feeder. 
One | | BG Country Press. 


No. 2 is the most important for city printers. It shows what the future 
press must do. Requiring no more space than an ordinary two-revolution press, 


it has double the production! 
No. 5 is also a press that is bound to attract much attention from pro- 


gressive men. 
In fact each of the presses is the latest product of our shops in that line, 


and marks the farthest advance of mechanical art to date. 


C. B. COTTRELL & SONS CO,, 


8 Spruce Street, New York. 


174 Fort Hill Sq., Boston, Mass. 
319 Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 


Western Manager. 


Notre. —Ali printers are cordially invited to visit our exhibit in Machinery Hall Annex, 
Section 34, Column Posts 36 and 37. 
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BENEDICT— A married man, or a man newly married—One of 
the characters in Shakespeare’s play of “Much Ado 
About Nothing”’—To speak well of anyone — Hav- 


ing mild and salubrious qualities. — Webster. 


BENEDICT— A sportive name for a newly married man; espe- 
cially one who has been long a bachelor, or who 
has been in the habit of ridiculing marriage. 


—Century Dictionary. 


No doubt you are all familiar with the word ‘BENEDICT ” as above defined. The 
law of nature demands that every man shall, sooner or later, be a BENEDICT. Under 
the circumstances the name should be easily remembered. We mention this fact as a 
reminder—a means to aid you in recalling where to order Engraving or Electrotyping. — 


When in need of either, think of the time when you were or will be a BENEDICT and 
write to BENEDICT, of Chicago. 


BENEDICT— Of Chicago, an Engraver and Electrotyper, said to 
have the largest and most complete plant and the 


largest trade of any similar concern in the United 


States. — Ourown. 








It is our business to make plates for letter-press printing;— any kind—any style 
—any quality—for any purpose,—illustrative or advertising;—engrave or electrotype 
them. There are many methods—we operate them all—under one roof;—a separate 
department for each —a capable management for each. We have the facilities and skill 
to produce anything required in our line. Our trade extends to every State in the Union. 


Our “Tllustrator” has full particulars —it is yours for a (2 c¢.) stamp. 
Pp ¥ Pp 


ENGRAVERS GEO. H. BENEDICT & CO., 


by all methods, and 
ELECTROTYPERS —— 175-177 S. Clark St., Chicago. 
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ENGRAVERS BY ALL PROCESSES 


-183-185-187 "MONROE: ST: 


CAICAGO: 
Write for a ¢¢ ’ a ’ ] 99 a Monthly Journal published by 
copy of ia | E i LJ q = i R A TO us for the benefit of business men 














MAILING FLY-STI CRO 


MACHINES ° 
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ree; WHITLOCK 22 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR THE » TWO-REVOLUTION- cane. 


PRINTING OF 
HALF-TONE PROCESS 
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Our claims of superiority of our machines over all others for the 
+e printing of fine work are based on the following points : He 





RIGIDITY OF | MPRESSIO 4 Phe journals, hubs and impression surface of the cyiinder 
are stronger and heavier than on any other machine. 
The type bed, and the great iron girder directly underneath the point of impression, are heavier 


than on any other machine by five hundred pounds. 
Hence, the impression on our Presses IS MORE RIGID THAN ON ANY OTHER. 


MAKE-READ a the method of finishing the bed and cylinder so they are PERFECTLY TRUE is 
peculiar to machines of our make only. 


It lessens the make-ready by TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. 


DISTRIBUTIO a rhe liberal, readily-adjustable ink supply; the TIPPING FOUNTAIN, which con- 
quers the obstinacy of short inks and lays them on the fountain roller 
with exact evenness, and permits the use of the ink to the last drop; the vibrating rollers on top 


of the form-roller vibrators MAKE GRAY SHEETS IMPOSSIBLE. 
The distributing apparatus on these Presses IS UNAPPROACHABLE. 











SPEED a These facts being so, the WHITLOCK can readily be guaranteed to do the finest work in 
QUICKER time, in the best manner, and at the least expense—and it is so GUARANTEED. 


BE GONVINGED! 











rey | TRE MMTLOGK GTNE GPR 


Birmingham, Conn. 


New York. Boston, Mass. 
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“your Dewil can Run It!» 
PRINTERS, JUST WHAT YOU NEED. 


The SHIPMAN <= 


0 lg 
STEAM ENGINE. 


1, 2,4, 6, 8 HORSE-POWER. 
BURNS PETROLEUM, KEROSENE, ETC, 
Costs Little to Buy, Less to Run, and Nothing to Keep. 


40 ANYONE CAN RUN IT ov’ 


we 
Ne 








Write for catalogue and full particulars, 


The SHIPMAN ENGINE CO., 201 summer St.. BOSTON, MASS. 





| Dick's Seventh Mailer 





With Dick’s Mailer, in ten hours, each of six experts, unaided, fits for 
the mail bags, 20,000 Inter Oceans. Three a second have been stamped. 


OVER 8,000 NOW IN USE, PRICE, $20.25, WITHOUT ROYALTY. 


Address, REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, Burrato, N. Y. 





Designing and Building 


-» OF SPECIAL... 


MACHINERY 


FOR 
Printers, Binders, Electrotypers. 
SECOND-HAND MACHINERY FOR SALE. 
REPAIRS PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


JAMES ROWE, 
GENERAL MACHINIST, 


148-154 Monroe St. 


CHICAGO. | 


ESTABLISHED 1865. 


WI. FKENND & SONS, 


155 STATE ST., CHICAGO, 
Steel and Copper Plate Engravers and Printers 


FOR THE TRADE. 


| STEEL DIES 4%) STANPING. 
| STEEL PLATE PORTRAITS ano ETCHINGS. 





| Wedding Invitations and Announcements, Reception and Calling Cards, 
Letter and Note Heads, Business Cards, etc. 


Send for Samples. 





~<% HOWARD IRON WORKS &.. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 





The +Diamond 


WITH IMPROVED FINGER GAUGE. 
Most Rapid and Best Cutter made. 
SEVEN SIZES, 32 TO 62 INCHES. 
2OUO@EL¢- 


MANUFACTURERS OF ——-——— 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 


WRITE FOR PRICE LIST. 





~OWOOOCe- 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER, 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


183, 185 & 187 MONROE ST., CHICAGO. 
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Money-Making Printérs @. . x 


@& ~==Ki DDER PRESSES 

















@m_For.... 
LABELS. 
comm dae IGKETS rxemtss. IKLOEIPTS. — roupine Boxes. 
FERRY. « + « ge WRAPPERS. 
BRIDGE .. . BAIN DEPOSIT SLIPS. SPEGIALTIES. 


HORSE-GAR. . 


For all of which we supply mechanism for printing on one or both sides, for printing in 
one, two or three colors, for ruling, for cutting, slitting, scoring or perforating, and for 
re-winding, the paper being fed through the press only once. 

If you contemplate manufacturing any specialties, 





nmilscopltaniymelinuain send us a sample and we can give you information 
‘“« * %* The Kidder Presses in our factory have given 2 i 
entire satisfaction.” yoRK MATCH CO., YorK, PA. that will save time, labor and money. 


“« * * Wesimply could not do without them in our 


saga BROWN & BAILEY, PHILADELPHIA. The Kidder Press Mfg. Co. 


* * It is one of the most profitable presses in our 


establishment.”’ aaa 
JERSEY CETY PyaRseY Cry, NJ 26 to 34 Norfolk fAive., BOSTON, MASS. 


























NEW- CHAMPION + PRESS ae 
© (ee 
O, j aw 
} a 
o m 
| i) 
|B 4 
|| 
; 
(a a 
ie R 
1} 0 2 
1} ol 
’ . . = 
x ox we, 
m3; | Headquarters ; 
= or 
LAA BZ EY Z * 
. ak. . Liberty Presses. 
PRICE LIST. 
PLAIN PRESSES, WITHOUT THROW-OFF. BEARINGS AND STEEL CONNECTION RODS. © SOLE AGENTS FOR-—® 
Chase 6x10 in.; weight, Ibs., $ 60 Chase 8x12 in.; with throw-off, 
. mae ae < as ae | oo. CY UNIVERSAL PRESSES. 
or Ge: ce. creeds... eae _ 175 
10X15 1,000 “* 135 IIX17 ‘ ; 225 
Steam Fixtures, $12. Ink Fountain, $12. Boxed and deliyered in New York City free. Office of M. GALLY UNIVERSAL PRESS CO. 
Easiest Yon _ le in ew the — of 1g other Ese por 
v . is ” tri 
pe Abe fmt hog gues as well as for heavy wor. ‘wo weeks’ tria MAN HATTAN TYPE FOUN D RY, 
NEW CHAMPION PRESS CO. 
2 A. OLMESDAHL, Manacer. No. 52 and 54 Frankfort Street, 
Machinists and Manufacturers and Dealers in Job Printing Presses, 
No. 41 Centre Street, New York. NEW YORK. 
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HE JBMMERICH 


—+ IMPROVED #-— 


g~ Dusting Machine. 


SIZES: 


: 12x20, 14x25, 16x30, 25x40, 28x44, 34x50, 36x54. 


Write for Prices and Particulars. 


EMMERICH & VONDERLEHR, 


OVER 700 IN USE. 


191 & 193 Worth Street, NEW YORK. 





cK SPECIAL MACHINES for PHOTOGRAPH MOUNTS and CARDS. 


POWER SIEVES for sifting Bronze and other Powders. 








HALF -TONE 
J My 4| (oll aael Tinie 
“ RELIEF-LINE 


oa 
\\ -@ LITHOGRAVURE 


Butialo Printing Ink Works. 
Printing Ink of all grades and colors. 


Ink for half-tone work a specialty. 
Works speak for themselves. Try. them. 














“HICKOK” | si “Eee. 

















--- WE A AKE: 





Ruling Machines TRADE 
Paging Machines aL 





Knife Grinders 





Numbering Machines 





Sawing Machines 





Foot or Power, 
Corner Trimmers 


Roller Backers 





Binders’ Board 
Cutters, 
Hand or 
Rotary 


; palo MANIFOLD STRIKERS. 
rt SHEET LAPPERS. 
UNDERLIFTS. 
Ruling Pens ; F 
(4 L awa 3; s i Ca 
IKFR 














Job Backers MARK. 





Etc., Etc., Etc. 





| WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. | 




















[FULL BINDERY OUTFITS | THE W. 0, HICKOK MPG, C0. HARRISBURG, Ph 
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FAN ANNOUNCEMENT 


am DEXTER FOLDING MAGHINES, tr’ i= 


In advocating the sale of any kind of machinery, no fairer proposition can be made than that of inviting 

























an actual comparison with competing machines. 

The World’s Columbian Exposition offers just this opportunity and should be made the most of by those 
contemplating the purchase of Folding Machinery. We have seven machines in actual operation, 
among them one of our 


Rapid Drop Roll Book Folding Machines. 


In this machine we register the sheets by an Automatic Electrical Attachment, which gives 
absolute register at high speed. 

A most careful investigation of these machines is requested. We are giving special attention to the 
development of modern labor-saving Paper Folding Machinery. Write for printed matter. 


Branches: 
NEW YORK: 49 Wall Street. 
BOSTON : 149 Gongress Street, Room 10. Dexter Polder Co., 
LONDON, ENG.: 21 Gheapside, E. G. 
GHIGAGO: Golumbian Exposition, until October 31. Factory and Main Office: 


SAN FRANGISGO: Palmer & Rey, 405 Sansome Street. 


Fulton, N. Y. 





Na 


= SF, 
i 


LABOR-SAVING, 
ACCURATE, 


RAPID, 
CONVENIENT, 


inna 7 wes STRONG, 
= DURABLE, 
Oe SIMPLE. 
40 STYLES AND SIZES MADE, 


FROM 28 TO 62 INCHES. 











Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


’ CHILD ACME 

| CUTTER & PRESS CO. 

64 Federal Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 







GENERAL AGENTS: 
MONTAGUE & FULLER, 


' 28 READE STREET, 345 DEARBORN ST. 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 























The Queen City 
Printing Ink 
_ Company 


CINCINNATI, 
OHIO. 





CHICAGO: 
411 DEARBORN STREET. 


A THAT we are the only manufacturers of H. D. Book Ink. 
| 1S THAT it is the best ink in the world for general use. 
oy > * 


. —~Ooy THAT we sold over 100,000 pounds in 1891. 








THAT it is used with great success in the best and largest 
offices all over the country, and that more of it is used 
every year. 








THAT for general work, such as catalogues, illustrations, etc., 
it has no equal. 


THAT on application we will send you specimens of half-tone 
work done with it, which cannot be surpassed. 





THAT we will be pleased to have your order for some of it. 


THAT after giving it a trial you will wonder how you ever 
got along without it. 


IT IS ALSO A FACT 


THAT we furnish the Inks for the Official Catalogue and 
Directory of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 





The Queen City Printing Ink Co. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 





CHICAGO: 
411 DEARBORN STREET. 
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QOOOOOGOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO Oo 


F. A. RINGLER CO. 
26 PARK PLACE, 
NEW YORK. 


©T affords us extreme pleasure to state that our constantly 
{ increasing business has compelled us to add another floor 
to our establishment, and we now have the most complete plant 
in the world to furnish all kinds of plates to print from. 

Upon receipt of photographs or tintypes of portraits, build- 
ings, monuments, decorative designs, carriages, steamboats, ani- 
mals; also newspaper headings, bills of fare, menu cards, 
business cards, letter heads, catalogue covers, patent devices, 
machinery, cartoons, etc., handsomely mounted Hard Metal 
Faced Cuts will be made on short notice at reasonable cost, 
and returned ready for the press 

Our electric light facilities enable us to turn out work on 
time, as we do not have to depend on sunlight. Send for 


specimens and quotations. 


We call your attention to our Specimen Book of fine 
illustrations, head and tail pieces, initials, etc., with a view of 
supplying the demand for pictures at a very reasonable cost. 
These engravings can be adapted to illustrating magazines, 
periodicals, books, almanacs, newspapers, etc. The size of the 
book is 11x14 inches, 104 pages, and we shall be pleased to 
sell you a copy, price $2.00, which amount we credit on first 


order for cuts. 
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SHERIDAN’S AUTO. 





OFFICES AND SALESROOMS: 


25 Centre St. and 2, 4 and 6 Reade St., 413 Dearborn St. and 136 Plymouth Place, 
NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


WoORKS— CHAMPLAIN, N. Y. 


Exhibit, [Machinery Hall, World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition, Section 34, Columns P and Q 35. 


AGENTS FOR THE 


THOMPSON WIRE STITCHERS, 
BELMONT FOLDING 
MACHINES 


—AnD— 


“CHAMPION” AND “DEFIANCE” 
NUMBERING MACHINES. 





SHERIDAN’S ARCH EMBOSSER. 








SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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ae THE WETTER nuwsening naciine 


Over 6,000 in use. All the Admission Tickets of the World’s Columbian Exposition 
are numbered with the Wetter Numbering Machine. 





(HE cut represents the celebrated Wetter Numbering Machine, suitable for use on any style 
or make of printing press. It is the SMALLEST numbering machine ever produced, 
occupying the minimum space of 7% inch. It is the only entirely automatic type-high 

PATENTED MAY 26, 1885. machine self-changing in its consecutive order. It is the only type-high machine which can be 

PATENTED OCT. 16, 1888. + surrounded with type matter or used individually. Itis the only numbering machine that possesses 
ih ~~‘ the advantage of printing any series of numbers. Can be used with or without the character 

‘‘No.”’ All parts of tool steel. Numbering and printing can be done at one impression. Every Machine sold is guaranteed. 

Correspondence solicited. Catalogue and circulars sent on application. 


JOSEPH WETTER & CO., 20 AND 22 MORTON STREET, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


POWER "mcs" ox STANDARD MACHINERY 








GASOLINE. BUILT BY 





. ‘ THE H.H. LATHAM MFG. CO. 
THE OTTo Gas Encive CHICAGO. 


LATHAM RIVAL POWER PAPER CUTTER, 
LATHAM RIVAL LEVER PAPER CUTTER, 
LATHAM NUMBERING AND PAGING MACHINE, 


OF TODAY, IS THE RESULT OF OVER TWENTY-FIVE YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE IN THIS FIELD. 





CAN BE LATHAM POWER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 
LATHAM LEVER EMBOSSING MACHINE, 
USED LATHAM TABLE SHEARS, 






LATHAM JOB BACKER, 
LATHAM STABBING MACHINE, 
LATHAM ROLLER BACKER, 
LATHAM STANDING PRESSES, 





\ 


WZ 


EVERY: 
WHERE ! 


No Boiler, 





Hw 







No STEAm, AND ALL OTHER MACHINERY FOR PRINTERS 
No Coat, AND BOOKBINDERS. 
No ASHES, 
No GAUGES, These machines are all of modern construction and have no 


No ENGINEER, 


No DANGER superiors inthe market. Write for descriptive circulars to 


35,000 IN USE! 
SIZES: 1-3 TO 100 HORSE-POWER. | THE H. H. LATHAM MFG. CO. 


PRINTERS’ AND BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY, 
306 DEARBORN STREET, 





OTTO GAS ENGINE WORKS, 





CHICAGO. 
° treet, : , 
Cor. 33d and Walnut Sts., No. 245 Lake Street, Send for a BARGAIN LIST of Rebuilt Cylinder and Job 
PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. | Presses and other Machinery. 





IT- |S-dUST- WHAT: YOU: NEED,-AND- PROVE-A- FRIEND: INDEED. 


The S U CC ESS ied Is the latest patented and only 
Rule and Lead Cutter cw Miter Machine 


That will Cut heavy Brass Rule with the utmost ease, and conveniently Miter Six-Point Rule or thinner at a single stroke of the lever. 






The mechanical construction of the cutters is alone worth the price of the machine. The slide for mitering connects with 
back knife, which will cut miters on ordinary rule to any desired angle as quick as you can cut leads. The front knife is 
adjustable by two corresponding set screws, by which means you can raise the front part of the knife and lower the back, o1 
vice versa, thereby regulating the angle of the knife to either cut brass rule or leads. The “SUCCESS” Rule and Lead 
Cutters are the best in the world. Made in four different styles, and prices are as follows: 


No. 1.—9-inch bed (not graduated), - + $8.00 No. 3.— 13-inch bed (not graduated), - + $12.00 
No. 2.—9-inch bed (graduated), - - + 9.00 No. 4, same as No. 3, with Miter Attachment, 16.00 


Write for full particulars. Our manufactures comprise everything that is of value to the printer. 


F. WESEL MFG. €O.. Printers’ Machinery and Supplies. 


PRINTERS wae animes TO INVESTIGATE. Factory, BROOKLYN, N.Y. Office and Warerooms, {1 Spruce Street, NEW YORK CITY. 












20 ELAK CITY Oe 
HANDY + PROOF + PRESS. 


yo 





SIZE 10 X 34, 
Price, including Blanket, . ...... $15.00 


‘The Handy Proof Press is designed for use in small offices, where a 
compact and portable proof press is very desirable. ; 

The price is so low that no one can afford to use the old-fashioned proof 
planer. It is light, strong, and willtake an excellent proof. 


MANUFACTURED BY 
G. Epw. OsBorn & Co. 
Elm City Printers’ Warehouse, 
391, 393, 395 STATE ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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W. A. FOWLER, 


W. A. FOWLER & Co. -- 


PA P E RR MARC. 8. HOLMES, 

eens ———— VICE-PRES 

212 and 214 Monroe Street, T. T. LYON, SEC. 
CHICAGO. 


TELEPHONE 
4484 


Our line is complete, and comprises a full assortment of 
Book, News, Cover, Writing Papers, Cardboards, Envel- 
opes, etc., and our prices are as low as the market and the 
quality of our goods will allow. Watch for our new Catalogue, 
to be issued in August. 


The Inland Printer for this month is printed on paper 
furnished by us. 


We solicit your business, which we shall appreciate. 





Correspondence solicited. 
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BEST IN THE WORLD. 
The Cut shows the 





Send for a Catalogue. 


HEBER WELLS, 
8 SPRUCE STREET, 
NEW YORK. 


WOOD TYPE 


1S CUT—NOT PRESSED. 








Strong Slat Cases. | 


LocK IN THE SLATS. | 


W.B. Conkey Company. 


GENERAL—— 


OOK Manufacturers for 
? Printers and Publishers. } 


Publishers and Printers of the “‘ Official Catalogue,’ paper $1.50, cloth $2.50 ; 
‘Official Directory,”’ cloth $2.50; and ‘‘Conkey’s Complete Guide,”’ 
paper 25 cts., of the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

SENT PREPAID UPON RECEIPT OF PRICE. 
Gase Making and Embossing of all kinds for the Trade, 
SEND FOR BSTIMATES. 


| FACTORIES: OFFICES: 
"68-71 & 78-88 Plymouth Place { Hos. 341-351 Dearborn Street 


CHICAGO. 














Oswego 
Machine 











OSWEGO, N. Y., U.S.A. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS 


Works, 


i ui went 
Lr PM 


HULL 





THE ‘CARMNER” 


Hand-Power Cutter. 


OF THE CELEBRATED 


Brown & Carver 


Paper Cutting Machines. 
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ne Huber Orank Movement Super Royal Jopver, 


(MOVEMENT PATENTED JULY 22, 1890.) 


TWO OR THREE ROLLERS. FOUR TRACKS. BOX FRAME. NO SPRINGS. 


Front Delivery, Table Distribution. Back Delivery, Table or Drum Distribution. 





There is no lost motion between the bed and cylinder during the printing stroke, and the register is perfect at all speeds. 
The impression is sharp and solid, and the bed and cylinder are warranted not to spring or give way in the least degree. 
The distributing and form rollers are of wrought-iron pipe, with steel journals welded in. The distribution is exception 
ally fine. The cylinder never comes to a full stop when the press is in operation, but keeps moving slowly when the bed is 
reversing, until the speed of the bed is equal, when it increases in unison with the bed. The sheet is taken by the grippers when 
the cylinder is moving slowly — an important point in favor of perfect register. 
e Having no complicated cam or stop motions to get out of order or limit the speed of the press, we guarantee every machine 
to print twenty-two hundred sheets per hour, when properly fed, in perfect register and without jar or extra wear. 

The cylinder can be tripped at the will of the feeder, and up to the moment when the sheet is taken by the grippers. The 
bed is supported under the line of impression by four large rollers, journaled in stands which are fastened to a rigid box-stay that 
cannot spring or give in the least degree. The side-frames are of the box pattern, also, and every part of the machine is con- 
structed with an eye to great strength and durability. The sheets are delivered in front of the cylinder, clean side to the fly, 
which is positive and noiseless in its action. 

We unhesitatingly pronounce this press the most simple, complete and serviceable, of its size, ever introduced, and invite 
the closest inspection and comparison. 


Ve | AHE bed and cylinder are each driven by a crank, and there are no springs required to help reverse the motion of the bed. 











SIZES. | DIMENSIONS, WEIGHT AND SPEED. 
|"ntire form. =| “bomrers:” | Matter. || vert. | overall. | overall, | Weight boxed. | Speed. 
FRONT DELIVERY . 2 | 26x 36in. | 23x32in. || 8 ft.6in. | 5 ft.10in. | 4 ft. 2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
FRONT DELIVERY . | 3 26 x 36 in. | 19 x 32in. | 8 ft.6in. | 5 ft. 10in. | 4ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
BACK DELIVERY . 2 | 26x 36in. | 23x 32in. | 10ft.6in. | 5 ft. 10in. | 4 ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 
3 | 26x 36in. | 19 x 32in. | 10 ft.6in. | 5 ft. 1oin. | 4 ft.2in. | About 4 tons. | 1,200 to 2,200 





We furnish with Press—Countershaft, Hangers, Cone Pulleys, Driving Pulleys, Two Sets of Roller Stocks, Wrenches, Boxes and Shipping. 


VAN ALLENS & BOUGHTON, 


59 ANN ST. AND 17 TO 23 ROSE ST., NEW YORK. No. 256 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
H. W. THORNTON, Western Manager. 
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a HERCULES 
GASOLINE ENGINE .~.. ? fom 


No Electric Battery. 
No Flame to go out. 
































A Metal Igniter does 
the business. 


sheefeedoeds 






PS NS SNE 


MADE IN 4 STYLES! 


SSS 


“3 , SINGLE VERTICAL, 
>, ™~ \ DOUBLE VERTICAL, 
‘ HORIZONTAL. 


seofeeteel 





ANYONE CAN RUN IT! 
secede 
Every Machine 
GUARANTEED. 


ee | 


The RINTERS'’ 


OWER 
AR EXCELLENCE. 
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Write for Illustrated Catalogue, Prices and Terms to 


Marder, Luse & Co. Foundry, | 
--- TYPE FOUNDERS --- | 


CABG 
139-141 Monroe St. —ewe—_ CHICAGO. 
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Roget's « 
Typograph 


OFFICES Al —————eti— 














Rts 


MACHINE 
WHICH 


Will save you money. 





Is simple, durable, economical, 


rapid, reliable. Via 
aiid 
Is free from gas and lead fumes. , | 











Does not require mechanics to watch it. 


It has speed possibilities dependent only on 
the ability of the operator. 


Will take care of you, and not you take 
care of it. 





Do not figure on speed, but on economy. 
We guarantee economy. 


Send for circulars. 
DISTRIBUTING THE DIES. 
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“JUST AS GOOD AS 


™ ‘STANDARD 


A RIVAL PRESS MANUFACTURER, IN WRITING TO A PROSPECTIVE CUSTOMER, Le 
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HUNDREDS OF PRINTERS THROUGHOUT THE ENTIRE COUNTRY ARE USING 
THESE PRESSES AND WILL TESTIFY AS TO THEIR MERITS. 


Thé Best TW0-Rollér Drum GUINdEP PPESS on te MaPKEL 
ares ae and we can produce evidence that will convince YOU .. . 


Send for Catalogue giving full detailed information regarding these Presses to 


+ oun snancn novses. *- Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co. 
BARNHART Bros. & SPINDPER, NEW LONDON, CONN. 


GENERAL WESTERN AGENTS, 


183 to 187 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 














Ba Pailart Bros. ere eam We have 


& Spindler, . 
ong eae News Print Paper 


umes TYNE FOUNGRY, Ordinary Sizes, 


MANUFACTURERS OF (sood Quality, 
SUPERIOR COPPER-MIXED TYPE. At P dod Cts. per Ib. 


Iu use in leading printing offices in the United States and Foreign countries 


ALL TYPE CAST ON THE POINT SYSTEM. F () B Chicago 
e VU. ° ; 
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We point with pride to the record of Superior Copper- — 
Mixed Type (covering a period of a Quarter of a Century) and Re nat fe if un sold " 
to the fact that our firmest friends and best patrons are the ones 


that have used it against all other makes. Buy SOme 


WE ARE NOT IN THE TYPE COMBINE, and asa 
rule our regular net prices are lower than theirs. 


Send for Specimen ae of New and Desirable Faces. | fo al u met Paper Co. 


BRANCHES: 
GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Omaha. 236 Monroe Street, 


GREAT WESTERN TYPE FOUNDRY, Kansas City. 
MINNESOTA TYPE FOUNDRY, St. Paul. 
ST. LOUIS PRINTERS’ SUPPLY CO., St. Louis. 


Chicago. 





 posaen Established 1804. PROMPTLY foeeess | A, 3 —— 


FURNISHED. 
FILLED. 


A.D. Farmer & Son Folding «Machines 


TYPE FOUNDING CO. FOR FINE BOOK AND PAMPHLET WORK. 


(LATE FARMER, LITTLE & Co.) x 








CHICAGO: 115 Quincy St. 





‘[ YPE FOUNDERS. 


EWSPAPER % OB OFFICE 
DRESSES. ws OUTFITS. 


OUR BOOK AND . : 4 Cast from the Best 
NEWSPAPER Quality of Durable Metal 


NEW YORK: 63-65 Beekman St. 











For Wear, Accuracy and Finish, ExCKLIL.ED BY NONE. 


OUR ORIGINAL DESIGNS 


in JOB DISPLAY TYPE and SCRIPTS are so varied that we can fit out a a SEL 
Complete Office in our own type. Cast on our own, or the ‘' point FOLDING, and FOLDING and PASTING MACHINES 
’ 


system,’’ the pica of which is identical with ours. 
Feeding to side guides for PERIODICAL WORK. 





*y, 5623 








«—«°+ Type of other Founders furnished when desired, +7» 


Printing Presses, Printing Inks, Paper Cutters. 


on nano A FOL neo CHAMBERS BROTHERS COMPANY, 


CARES, Qaeen | Fifty-Second St., below Lancaster Ave., PHILADELPHIA. 
STANDS, GALLEYS, sacl ipentiateis 


IMPOSING STONES, MONTAGUE & FULLER, General Agents, 
sat 28 Reade Street, - NEW YORK. 





























No. 11 


Chi XN Tc] | 
. ep \ Cuas. B. Ross, Manager. { Gainey St. | 345 Dearborn Street, - . CHICAGO. 
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~ business - brought us our share of success. 
: § sto SO in the furure-whalever talent’ we possess, or can bring 
‘Gees. intQ fhe service, Will be usedin produci Dg the best resulls in our line. 


Tn EVERY PROCESS WE EXCEL - WE DO THEM ALL, AND DO = WELL 


Pe -IRGRAVING has ifS place 

ee our methods; bere’s a face 
, Atonce bewitching, winsome, dear- 
sy. Photo Engraving ploced if here. 














Now comesa WOOD - (UF. See how fine 

SS And delicate ifS every line. 

— ow true, how perfect in each part, 
. The best in the engravers ar 










. Tis HALF CRNE work for instance here, 
Plow delicafély soff and clear. 
aN <a aS finely linfed, how it fades 
ma dark fo lighf, and genfle shades 
Of all the dainty work we do, oe 
Z We think this is the besr—- dont you GF 


ESTABLISHED 1875 
INCORPORATED MARCH 1890 HOTO - 


Bromaren ONG! Ao JRNGRAVERS = seo 


pIALF-JONE- 
75fonre St. —CHIGAGO. ELECTROTYPERS 









































ILLIAN RUSSELL. 


FRONTISPIECE 
THE INLAND PRINTER 
AUGUST, 1893 


Copper half-tone by 
BLOMGREN Bros. & Co., 
175 Monroe street, 
Chicago. 








